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E ARE prone to become too accustomed to and rather bored with our 

own locality. Our childhood’s rambles were all more or less about 

our homes, and as we grew older we gradually went farther afield 
with bicycle or horse, and later in a motor or in a trolley. We discovered a 
woodlot here or a marsh there and worked it faithfully, perhaps for years. 
Then, at the suggestion of a more experienced friend, we packed up for a 
week-end and away we went to a distant point, spent two days tramping 
ourselves into a state of exhaustion, and were thrilled again and again at the 
sight of new birds to be added to our ‘Life List.’ This started a fever to visit 
new places and to see new birds. We studied the map and we questioned our 
ornithological acquain- 
tances. We made up 
week-end parties or we 
set forth alone, all the 
while accumulating 
precious field experi- 
ences, delightful mem- 
ories, and more and 
more new birds for the 
aforementioned ‘Life 
List.’ 

In the meantime, 
our first stamping- 
grounds, our natural 
inheritance, suffered. 
We alone were respon- 
sible for a faithful 
record of it and when 
we were far away there 
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BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO AND ITS NEST 
Note the perfect symmetry of the feather pattern 


was no one to keep track of our more familiar feathered friends or to 
greet the rare straggler as in former years. Yet it seems almost a duty for each 
one of us to keep his eye on his own particular region and every year to put in 
religiously a certain amount of work there, carefully selecting such times for 
field-trips afar as will not affect the accuracy and continuity of our record 
of our home region. 

The writer and the illustrator of this article have been trying for the past 
five years to do this very thing. While occasionally enjoying the exciting and 
educating experience of exploring new fields, we have, nevertheless, given a 
certain amount of time every spring, summer, autumn, and winter to in- 
creasing and perfecting our knowledge of our own county—Dutchess County, 
New York. Every spring we visit the Hudson River to attend the arrival of 
the water-fowl and in May spend one or more dawn-to-dark days making an 
all-day census. From August to November we revive our efforts and put in 
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_ what time we may on the autumn migration. And every June we spend a week 


camping in the remoter parts of the county, looking for the nests of our rarer 
breeding species. It is of this especially that we wish to speak. 

In June, 1920, we took our first camping trip into what was then mostly 
country unknown to us from the ornithological point of view. Sleeping in the 
open alongside our battered old car, in a beautiful hemlock-bordered ravine 
known as “Turkey Hollow,’ we awoke in the morning to the songs of the Black- 
throated Blue, Black-throated Green, and Canadian Warblers, none of them 
ever before reported as breeding so near to us. A scramble up the mountain 
nearest us added the Nashville Warbler, known as a breeder only from a nest 
collected “at Poughkeepsie” many, many years ago, when data as to locality 
were likely to be extremely inaccurate and vague. 

Two days were spent in vainly trying to find the nests of these new birds 
and then we shifted our base to Whaley Lake. Stopping en route along Swamp 
River, we heard the infinitesimal song of the Brown Creeper and discovered 
it exploring the dying elms along 
the sluggish creek. Subsequent visits 
in July and August confirmed its 
presence, at least for that year, dur- 
ing the entire breeding season. At 
Whaley Lake and Little Whaley we 
again found the four northerly Warb- 
lers and not only was the Blue-winged 
Warbler common but we discovered 
our first summer resident Brewster’s 
Warbler. Further, a pair of Bald 
Eagles frequented the lake and on 
one of our rambles we were sure we 
heard the peculiar note of young 
eaglets, but were unable to penetrate 
to its source. 

Coming at last to Mount Riga, in 
the extreme northeastern corner of 
the county, in a little jog of land 
which geographically should belong to 
the county north of us, we found the 
exquisite Hermit Thrush in full song, 
at least five being heard in different 
spots. Again no nests were found, but 
we felt we had every reason to be 
pleased with the fruitfulness of our 
week’s outing. (The Auk, Vol. “ 
XXXVII, No. 4.) PRAIRIE WARBLER 
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In 1921 we were unable to make our week’s camping trip, but two days 
spent at Mount Riga added a Tree Swallow’s nest to our records and the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk and Cliff Swallow to our list of summer birds. We thought that 
we had now acquired enough information to publish a preliminary list of the 
birds of our county, with the hope of adding thereto as time went by, wherein 
we were not to be disappointed. 

In 1922 we took very much the same trip as in 1920, with three in the party, 
and not only found the Hooded Warbler breeding at Mount Beacon, but also 
discovered the nest and eggs of the Cerulean Warbler near Poughkeepsie— 
an eastern extension of the breeding range of this species. In “Turkey Hollow’ 
we also, that year, found three singing Blue-headed Vireos, apparently in a 
little colony, probably overlooked by us before, and we clinched the discovery 
by finding one of their nests. At Whaley Lake we found our first Blue-wing’s 
nest and at Hamersley Lake our first Black-throated Green’s, besides identify- 
ing there a Broad-winged Hawk, undoubtedly breeding. Along the eastern 4 
valley of the county we again found scattering Cliff Swallows, a species which : 
we had thought to have deserted us years ago, and at the foot of Mount Riga ; 
we found three of their nests beneath the eaves of a barn. . 

In 1923 we again covered much of the same route, hoping to find the elusive } 
nests of the species whose homes we had hitherto missed.. We never found the 
Creeper again, but the other birds were still present in numbers. At Pine 
Plains, in a cat-tail-covered pond, we found the Virginia Rail, the Sora, the 
Florida Gallinule and both Bitterns, a new locality for these birds, but not 
new records for the county. The weather was very bad for six days out of eight. 

In 1924 we at last flushed a Hermit Thrush from her nest and three eggs 
in the dwarf blueberries covering fire-mutilated Mount Riga. Moving thence 
to Schagticoke Mountain we were astonished to see a Prairie Warbler singing 
in the top of a sapling as we were cooking our supper. Next day the unfinished 
nest came to view beside the road, not a quarter of a mile from the Connecticut 
state line. At Whaley Lake we saw a fine Lawrence’s Warbler in full song, the 
second county record of this hybrid, and at Little Whaley we discovered the 
unfinished nest of a Sharp-shinned Hawk in a hemlock, its owner crying 
painedly all the time we were in the neighborhood. 

Our last day we spent in a hasty survey of Bald Mountain, hitherto un- 
visited by us, coming to it over one of the worst roads ever traversed by motors 
without tragedy. We found that it had not been lumbered in many years and 
that there was really quite a vast extent of first-class woodland. Here we 
heard the Black-throated Blue Warbler and Blue-headed Vireo and found 
another nest of the Hermit Thrush containing young, and we vowed that 
another year we would spend several days in exploring this whole countryside. 

As we returned to our car, slipping precariously over wet and mossy cliffs, a 
little bird flew out from under our feet and in a few minutes we were looking 
down at our first county nest of the Junco. 
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So it seems to us that the work of keeping tab on one’s own allotted locality 
is almost unending. For years we have planned to study the summer birds of 
the Catskills just across the Hudson River from us, but we do not yet feel that 

- we can relinquish the research we have undertaken so close at hand. Not a 
year has passed that one or more species has not been added to our local list 
and there is always the improving and extending of records and observations 
of the species that are common and regular in their occurrence. We shall 
eventually reach the Catskills, we hope, just as we take rare trips elsewhere 


and much farther away, but we shall not shirk our responsibility toward our 
own region. 
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THE HERMIT’S HOME 


A Record-Breaking Mourning Dove 
- By MARY H. BEAM, Tiffin, Ohio 

MOURNING DOVE nesting in-a Martin house? How very singular!”’ 
A: I fancy I hear some ornithologist say. But when I add that for two 

seasons a pair of Mourning Doves has chosen the back porch of a city 
residence for a nest-site and that in 1924 they raised five broods there, my 
veracity will be even more seriously questioned. However, both statements are 
strictly true, and it is because they seem so remarkable that this article is 
written. 

The Martin-house stood for several years in Wie garden at the rear of my 
.brother’s residence. For some reason, known only to themselves, the Martins 
never made use of the accommodations which the house afforded, and for a 
number of years, it was tenanted only by the ‘ubiquitous English Sparrow.’ 
As time passed, the winds and snows slightly damaged the house, leaving a 
gaping hole near the lower floor. Then the unusual thing happened. 

Whether the Mourning Dove was too lazy to build a properly constructed 
habitation, and so hit upon the plan of just placing three or four sticks on the 
floor of the Martin-house, or, being an exceptionally intelligent bird, whether 
he recognized his inability to make anything which might properly be called 
a nest, and so chose this method of insuring the safety and comfort of his 
prospective family, none of us could ever determine. But, season after season, 
the old Martin-house sheltered the baby Doves until it fell before the winter’s 
blast. 

The Martin-house had stood but a few hundred feet from our own back 
door, with only the neighbor’s gardens lying between. 

Our location is ideal for a bird-lover. To the rear of our gardens, southward 
and westward a sluggish little creek meanders, and on its banks are willows 
and bushes. In early springtime our quiet little stream becomes a raging 
torrent over night, and roars and foams on its way to the river a few blocks 
beyond. Then the ravine becomes a bit of primitive wilderness close to the 
civilization of the University whose campus is the annual camping-ground for 
all sorts of spring and autumn migrants, and the summer home of the Pewee 
and the Cardinal. 

To the north of us lies the property of the N Machinery Co., a well- 
groomed factory surrounded by a well-kept lawn, a children’s playground and an 
athletic field. To the east of us, just across the street, lies a whole city block, 
the property of the same company, which is tenantless save for the Quails, 
Thrashers, Doves, Owls, and a score of other feathered neighbors, for in this 
block ancient apple trees mingle their branches with those of the willow, 
the chestnut, the sycamore and the wild cherry. Here the school children 
gather violets in springtime and wild strawberries in summer. In the fall 
they nibble the gnarled little apples and hunt for stray chestnuts. Here the 
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sturdy ironweed and the dainty little asters flourish, while giant stalks of 
goldenrod flaunt their plumes above my head in autumn and offer “abundant 
rations to Tree Sparrows in winter. 

My home stands on the corner of the thoroughfare, a city street in spite 
of an orchard to the east and a ravine to southwest. Here in our garden the 
Cardinal, the Downy Woodpecker, and the Tufted Titmouse are perennial 
pensioners, while White-throats and many-hued Warblers are semi-yearly 
visitants. And here on our back porch, almost within reach of our kitchen door, 
and not a half dozen yards from the street, the Dove has made its home for 
two consecutive seasons. 

The porch is inclosed. A number of years ago an open box-like shelf was 
placed close to the eaves at the rear end of the porch, for the accommodation 


A PRODUCTIVE DOVE 


of a Robin who worked desperately for several weeks, trying to build a nest 
on a window ledge that was so narrow that her materials fell to the ground 
almost as fast as she could collect it and carry it back. The Robin never 
occupied the shelf; not even the Sparrows cared for it. It began to decay and 
became unsightly, but we neglected to remove it. 

Imagine our surprise when, about the middle of May, 1923, we discovered 
that a pair of Doves seemed to be hovering about that shelf. There was much 
cooing and whirring of wings for a day or two, and then it became apparent 
that they had actually taken possession and incubation had begun. 

At first Mrs. Dove was very nervous about it. The shelf was just above a 
window and the back door was scarcely more than an arm’s length away. 
For about two days she fluttered off into a nearby tree whenever the door 
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was opened, but after that she became accustomed to our presence and sat 
quiet as we passed in and out of the door, and up and down the steps. 

It was during the second week of incubation that a carpenter, a mason, and 
a plumber took possession of our back yard, and an addition to the house was 
built at the opposite end of the porch, not over a dozen feet from the Dove’s 
nest. Amid all the hammering and sawing that ensued, Mrs. Dove sat calmly 
on her nest. 

Her mate seemed to have deserted her, but doubtless he was not far away. 
Whether he brought food to her, or whether he relieved her by sitting on the 
nest while she flew about for exercise, we never knew. All we ever saw was 
one bird always on duty, alert, but motionless as a statue. 

At one time my father attempted to lay his hand upon her, but immediately 
the proverbial gentleness of the Dove vanished, and, like any old sitting hen, 
she pecked at his hand so savagely that he was glad to go about his own affairs 
and leave her to attend to hers in peace. 

One morning early there was a mild commotion in the Dove’s nest. We 
heard the sweetest, softest of cooing. Then there were loud calls which were 
echoed from the orchard, and presently the Dove father arrived to take a first 
peep at his newly hatched offspring. 

We never saw much of those little birds. One of the parents was always 
on guard, and as soon as they were able to fly, the youngsters were spirited 
away, probably to the orchard across the street. 

At least one other brood was raised in the box that summer, but we scarcely 
saw the little birds. 

In 1924 the Doves returned to the orchard early in March, and it was nearly 
a month before they came to visit the remains of last year’s nest. However, 
by April 7, Mrs. Dove was sitting, and three weeks later the first two little 
Doves were hatched. On May 10, the first baby Dove left the nest and sat ona 
nearby grape trellis. An impudent Sparrow tried to pick a quarrel with the 
innocent little fellow, but he was put to flight by one of the parent Doves, and 
baby Dove was coaxed back to the nest. For a few days the little Doves 
lingered about the garden, then they probably joined the colony in the orchard. 

On June 7 two more little Doves were in the nest, and for the first time I 
witnessed the feeding of the young—a most remarkable performance! 

On June 11 the second brood of the season Jeft the nest, and without any 
intermission the mother Dove began her third sitting. She was sitting on that 
shelf continuously for nine weeksi 

During this third incubation period our house was given a coat of paint. 
We wondered just what Mrs. Dove would do about it. But she ‘just set.’ 
The painter painted on both sides of the box; he painted under the box; he 
painted the box itself. “She growled a little,” he said, “but made no attempt 
to leave the nest.”” However, he took pity upon her and spared her the ordeal 
of painting above the box. That was left until her sitting time would be over. 
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When this third brood left the nest, mother Dove took a brief vacation from 
family cares. For at least two weeks she was gone. During this interim the 
shelf was repaired, the nest was removed and the painting was completed. 

When the Dove returned to the nest she showed signs of displeasure at the 
changes which had been made, and cooed loudly for her mate. He came to her 
assistance and began at once to remake the nest. The collection of sticks which 
had formed the original nest had been dumped together on a little pile in the 
garden. It was not long until he found them, and he lost no time until every 
one was carried back to the nest. 

The fourth brood was hatched in due time. On September 26, the ji/th and 
last brood of the season left the nest. These little birds were tamer than any 
of the others, and stayed about the garden a week or ten days. 

The old Doves made the garden their home until the middle of October, 
feeding upon the corn on the Cardinal’s food-shelf. Then they, too, deserted 
us, and we are wondering if they will come back to the shelf by the kitchen 
door when another nesting-season is here. 

Postscript. Today, March 24, a pair of Doves have been cooing and 
making themselves at home in the nesting-box and at the feeding-place. They 
have been in the orchard since February 8, but this is the first time they have 
come to our yard. 


A KINGFISHER AND HIS CATCH 
Photographed by Frank N. Wilson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


PIED-BILLED GREBE 
Photographed by Frank N. Wilson, Oakland Co., Mich. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUSE WREN 


[Brrp-LoreE continues its attempt to learn the true status of the House Wren by pub- 


_ lishing additional observations on its habits. The first two of the following articles were 


written before our April issue containing Miss Sherman’s arraignment of the House Wren 
appeared; the last two were inspired by it—Ep.] 


The Egg-Destroying Activity of the House Wren 


in Relation to Territorial Control 
By CHARLES W. CREASER, College of the City of Detroit 


EVERAL ornithologists have detected the House Wren in the act of 
S destroying the eggs of other birds. Relatively few of these, however, 

have reported the instances which have come under their observation, 
apparently through a fear of destroying the favorable reputation of an other- 
wise attractive bird. Widmann! and Eaton? have, however, claimed that the 
activity is at least frequent, if not common. That the habit is not that of 
isolated individuals seems apparent from the many records, its widespread 
geographical occurrence (at least from New York to Kansas), together with 
the fact that it occurs in all the subspecies of the House Wren. If it can be 
demonstrated that this activity is as frequent as the evidence here presented 
indicates, the House Wren must be considered an interesting and important 
enemy of associated birds, at least during certain periods of the year. This 
instinct seems allied with others which enable the Wren to establish and main- 
tain control over a given territory during the reproductive season. Howard? 


-has recently developed an exquisite concept of the relation of ‘territory’ to 


bird instincts. That this concept of territory control during reproductive 
periods can be extended to many vertebrate animals is at once evident, some 
rather clear-cut cases having been presented in fishes. From a practical 
standpoint the advisability of continued encouragement of this bird in the 
cities and small gardens rests in a full consideration of this egg-destroying 
activity in relation to the necessary ‘holdings’ available for the birds. Such 
holdings vary tremendously with the species. 

‘As is to be expected, those species of birds which are found in close associa- 
tion with the Wren and come into competition for control of territory are the 
victims of this egg-destruction. It is even definitely recorded as murderous 
where two families of Wrens were +n conflict over territory control. Otto 
Widmann! says of the House Wren “They are very meddlesome with other 
birds’ nests and need watching, especially when near a colony of Martins, 
whose very existence is endangered by the innocent looking Jenny Wren 
which destroys the eggs in the absence of the owners.” Eaton found that the 
“Yellow Warbler, Chipping Sparrow and other species” were the victims. 


1Trans. Acad. Sci. St. Louis, Vol. XVII, No. 1, p. 249. 
2Birds of New York, Vol. 2, p. 484. 

3Territory in Bird Life, London, John Murray Co. 1920. 
4Loc. cit. 
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Wright! has recorded a Wren as the victim of other members of the species. 
The writer has observed the House Wren in the act of destroying the eggs of 
the Mourning Dove, while his brother has observed the Chipping Sparrow as 
a victim. Other observers have reported the destruction of White-breasted 
Nuthatch’s eggs by Wrens. 

Barrows? in a summary of the situation insists that in his experience with 
destroyed birds’ eggs found in Michigan ‘“‘there was nothing in any of these 
cases to indicate that the Wren was concerned in their injury.” He cites the 
Cowbird, Blue Jay, or the Bronzed Grackle as the more probable enemies. 
The writer has found in Michigan numerous punctured eggs of various birds, 
occasionally in nests, but often on the ground, which, because of the small size 
of the hole, almost denied the possibility that any of the larger birds mentioned 
were involved in their destruction. 

The following observations on the egg-destroying activity in the Western 
House Wren, and on the size and shape of the hole that some of the common 
egg-destroying birds can make in an egg-shell, are presented, together with a 
summary of the situation and with the hope that punctured eggs will be more 
carefully examined in the future in an effort to establish more closely the true 
inter-relationships of our common city and garden birds. The explanation of 
the instinct seems to rest in its relation to the general instinct of territorial 
control during the reproductive period. 

During the height of the nesting season of the Mourning Dove at Lawrence, 
Kans., on May 4, 1924, a bird was frightened from its nest by the opening of 
a gate. The nest was located up about 7 feet in the crotch of an osage orange 
tree, which was the last in the hedge fence on which the gate was hung. As 
the Mourning Dove flew from the tree the nest was discovered. Then, while 
the author was still standing about 5 feet from the nest, a Western House 
Wren? appeared at the lower part of the hedge and flew toward the nest. The 
Wren landed on the rim of the nest and clasped the rather large twigs on the 
outer edge of the shallow nest with a tight grip. It then raised its head over 
its back and drove its beak down at the eggs with full force. The eggs were 
hidden from view below the rim of the nest and the first thought was that the 
Wren was only in pursuit of its normal insect food. As the bill was thrust more 
vigorously, however, one of the eggs was thrown clear of the rim of the nest 
so that it could be seen from below. It fell back into the nest. After a few 
more thrusts at the eggs the Wren hopped to a nearby branch and started to 
sing its characteristic warble. Still undisturbed it disappeared into the 
thick hedge. 

A study of the punctures in the Dove’s eggs revealed certain characters 
by which it is possible to identify the work of the House Wren. It is a different 
puncture from that of other egg-destroying birds. One of the eggs has three 

‘Audubon Educational Leaflet No. 39, Brrp-Lork, 1909, pp. 183-186. 


2Michigan Bird Life, p. 674, ror2. 


’Numerous specimens of the House Wren collected at Lawrence, Kans., have been referred to the western 
subspecies, 7. a. parkmani. 
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; | holes in it. One of these was enlarged somewhat in removing the rather fully 

4 developed embryo. The other two punctures remained in their original shape 

and size. They measure 2.6 mm. x 2 mm. and 2.4 mm. x 1.8 mm. and are oval 
in shape with all of the broken shell still clinging to the shell membrane. The 
other egg has a series of punctures on one side and a ragged hole on the other. 
This egg is most likely the one which was hit so violently that it was thrown 
into the air, turned over, and then pierced on the other side. 

Mrs. Wright noted two different sets of Wren’s eggs with the characteristic 
perforations. One of these was actually observed to have been destroyed by 
another Wren. 

The author’s brother also observed an attack of the Wren. A Chipping 
Sparrow had built its nest in a porch vine not far from an old apple tree in 
which a Wren-house was located. The eggs were hit by the Wren so violently 
that they fell out of the nest. 

A study of the beaks of several of the birds commonly regarded as destroyers 
of the eggs of other birds shows that even their slightest attack produces a hole 
of a much different shape and size than that of the House Wren. A list of the 
birds! recorded as egg-destroying, listed under their common names, is as 
follows: Canada Jay, Blue Jay, Cowbird, Grackle, Crow, Duck Hawk, Red- 
headed Woodpecker, Catbird, House Wren, and Long-billed Marsh Wren. 

Several of the above obviously need not be considered in the present dis- 
cussion. The Duck Hawk, Crow, and Canada Jay would hardly be involved 
in most questionable cases of egg-destruction since their destruction is usually 
total. A series of holes, about the size of those made by the House Wren, have 
been produced in egg-shells. These holes were formed by forcing the beaks of 
museum specimens’ against English Sparrow eggs. It is easy to point out the 
characteristic differences in each species, the greatest difficulty being found 
with the Catbird. Different instincts seem to inspire these birds. Many, such 
as the Blue Jay and Grackle, are in search of food, while others, such as the 
Wren, seem moved by the instinct assuring control of territory during the 
reproductive season. 

The Blue Jay usually destroys the entire egg, using it as part of its food. 
A savage thrust clear through the egg, often breaking it in pieces or leaving a 
big hole in the side of the egg, is the usual procedure. However, the bill of the 
Blue Jay cannot make a hole of the size or shape of the House Wren, even by 
its slightest attack. The upper mandible usually projects much beyond the 
lower and is large enough in diameter to make a hole the size of the Wren. 
This hole is semicircular rather than oval and would never be confused with 
that of the hole made by the entire bill of the House Wren. With both of the 
mandibles the hole is much larger than the maximum for the single piercing 
made by the House Wren (3 mm.). The distinguishing feature of the holes 
made by the Blue Jay may then be given as: the size of hole, or the shape when 


1Compiled from Eaton andi rom Barrows. Loc. cited. ’ 
2From the Kansas Univ. Museum of Nat. Hist., Courtesy of Mr. C. D. Bunker. 
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the hole is the same size as that of the House Wren, and the presence or absence 
of the contents of the eggs. The contents of the egg are ordinarily not disturbed 
by the Wren and are missing after the attack of the Blue Jay. 

The Bronzed Grackle’s bill, likewise, will not make a hole of the same shape 
and size as that of the Wren. The pointed upper mandible alone can make a 
hole of that size and the shape is then triangular or delta. A more vigorous 
attack enlarges the hole past the 3-mm. size. Size, shape, and the presence 
or absence of contents of the egg will again serve to distinguish the House 
Wren’s attack. 

The Cowbird’s bill can make a hole much like that made by the Wren. 
Its 3-mm. hole can hardly be told from the Wren’s. It is slightly narrower, 
however, being under 2 mm. The smaller holes are delta-shaped, the larger 
holes are oval. It is only at the 3-mm. size that there is chance for confusion. 
But, since these birds make forceful thrust in order to break the eggs, the smaller 
size is seldom likely to occur, even with the Cowbird, since the bill is much 
larger for the rest of the length. It is difficult to make, even intentionally, a 
hole of that size with the bill of a Cowbird. The Cowbird uses eggs for its 
food and it is likely that any eggs pierced would be eaten, the contents removed, 
or the entire egg destroyed. 

The Catbird’s bill may make a rather difficult hole but under test the writer 
has been able to distinguish the holes formed by the bill of Catbird skin from 
those of the Wren, even when the sizes were about the same. Any single bill- 
hole over 3 mm., of course, cannot be the House Wren; below 3 mm. the 
Catbird’s bill makes a hole narrower than that of the Wren. If the width 
divided by the length is more than .70, it is the Wren. The Catbird, like most 
birds, ordinarily gives a hard thrust so that in actual practice it is not difficult 
to tell its work. In fact, the Wren is apparently the only species that regularly 
makes the small drill hole seldom, if ever, over 3 mm. in length. 

The Long-billed Marsh Wren (Telmatodytes palustris palustris) has also 
been recorded as egg-destroying. Stewart and Hankinson noted! that it was 
hovering over nests of the Least Bittern, found immediately after with 
punctured eggs. The Long-billed Marsh Wren makes a bill-hole that cannot 
be distinguished from that of the House Wren, but since they occupy such 
different habitats and seem to work only near their limited individual home 
range, the nests attacked are those of very different birds. The common city 
and garden birds come in contact and competition for territorial control with 
the House Wren while the marsh birds are in contact with the Long-billed 
Marsh Wren. It seems, then, that egg-piercing is wider than a species character 
in the Wrens and it may be even a family characteristic. 

It is interesting to consider the possible origin of such an instinct. It has 
been suggested that since the Wren is of such limited home range, its food is 
limited and hence competition is very dangerous to its welfare. It is hardly 

1Bull. Mich. Orn. Club IT, 1808, 18. 
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conceivable that the Wren has associations linked with the real result of its 


work, since it does not use the eggs for food. However, since the adult birds 
ordinarily leave the nesting-site at once after such an attack, it is likely that 
this departure has been linked with the destruction of the eggs. This egg- 
destruction seems a part of a widespread instinct in birds and other vertebrate 
animals, inducing them to strive for, and maintain control over, a very definite 
territory during the reproductive season regardless of food-supply or 
nesting-sites.! 

In the last few years a great deal has been done to encourage the House 
Wren to live and nest in the small gardens and yards of city homes. Fully 
nine-tenths of the bird-houses constructed are built for the exclusive use of 
this bird. It has a fine record in regard to the destruction of injurious insects 
and is very sociable with man However, its tendency to maintain strict 
control over a fairly large and definite area by means of egg-destruction and 
necessary fighting and quarreling makes necessary from a practical standpoint 
a warning against further encouragement where other birds are desired. Given 
possession of a yard or garden it will often retain it to the exclusion of all other 
birds, even other Wrens. Certainly where space is as limited as in the ordinary 
small garden, and where a large variety of birds is desired, the Wren at least 
should not be encouraged. Wren houses should be removed where one wishes 
Bluebirds, Yellow Warblers, Nuthatches, Chipping Sparrows, Martins, Wood- 
peckers, and Flickers, all of which seem to form agreeable associations and 
which do not come into destructive competition during the period of territorial 
control. Most ornithologists have withheld this indictment of the Wren because 
of its unusual favor with bird-lovers, but it would seem since further encourage- 
ment of the Wren will render difficult or impossible the repopulation of cities 
and their small gardens with birds that require less territory during reproduc- 
tion for their exclusive use, and that the relation of the egg-destroying activity 
to territorial control must be considered. The favorable food habits are not 
of so much importance in cultivated gardens since most of these are now 
adequately protected by poison sprays. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The House Wren destroys the eggs of associated birds, including members 
of its own species, in such a manner that the work may be detected and properly 
accredited to it. The bill-holes have distinguishing characteristics and the 
eggs are never used for food. The practical result of this competitive instinct 
is to render the House Wren a solitary bird, requiring considerable area for 
its individual control during nesting season and making it rather an undesirable 
bird for the small garden and city yard. The origin of this activity seemed 
linked with the general instinct activating birds and other animals to secure 


and dominate a definite area during the reproductive season. 


1See Reeves, C. D. Biol. Bull. 14, 35; 19°97; for an interesting instance of this in the Rainbow Darter (Etheostoma 
ceruleum). 


House Wren Experiences 
By CLARA EVERETT REED, Brookfield, Mass. 


FTER reading Wilbur F. Smith’s article, ‘The Friendly House Wrens’ 
(Brrp-Lore, Vol. XIII), I longed earnestly to have a pair of the 
feathered mites nest in my yard. Although I had never seen House 

Wrens in this locality, I believed in preparedness and had a Wren-box put 
out in what seemed a most desirable spot. 

Imagine my delight when some years later I heard a Bh Wren singing 
on a street not far distant from my home! 

As the next season I had the pleasure of assisting some most indignant 
Wren parents in driving away a cat which evidently had designs on one or 
more of the six little Wrens which were perched precariously in a young 
mulberry tree and nearby currant bush, it seemed as if my box might be rented 
the next year. Sure enough! One May morning bubbling Wren music came 
from among the gay crab-apple blossoms in the yard. My Wren had come. 

In this case, however, anticipation far exceeded realization. From the 
first these birds had no use for the Wren-box, but cast envious eyes on a Blue- 
bird box then occupied by Tree Swallows. One morning a fight was on during 
which the Swallow’s eggs and all household furnishings were thrown to the 
ground. 

The Swallows had had a strangely marked hen feather which stood up in 
the rear of the box and could be seen even when a bird was sitting on the nest. 
This feather was picked up by a Robin which was plastering its nest on an 
apple tree limb about 20 feet away. The Robin stuck it in on the side of the 
nest so that it had the effect of a jaunty feather on a brown turban-shaped hat. 

Whether this feather made the nest too conspicuous or whether the Wrens 
thought the Robins too near neighbors I cannot say, but, at all events, after 
the eggs were laid they were punctured and the nest was abandoned. 

But Johnny and Jenny met their Waterloo in the battle over the Bluebird- 
box. Both Bluebirds and the evicted Swallows fought them and the Bluebirds 
won. The Swallows, toward the last, had spied a box on a shed and just as 
they were cheerfully furnishing that the defeated Wrens attacked them and 
drove them away. 

After that the Wrens were not so much in evidence. From my room in the 
early morning I watched them boldly tugging big sticks over the top of the box 
and jamming them in the hole, Johnny spending at least half his time singing. 

While I sat on the porch they often made trips to the grape-vine and 
Japanese honeysuckle to gather twigs and they flew away with these in the 
direction of the box, but if I followed them they slipped into a pear tree close 
by and waited, seeming to have no interest in the box whatsoever. On one of 
the excursions to the honeysuckle the Wren found the Chipping Sparrow’s 
nest and punctured the two eggs it contained. 
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Throughout the early summer trouble was rife. Now a Bluebird would be 
chasing a Wren, now a Chipping Sparrow or Tree Swallow. Again a Robin 
would be greatly agitated. Naturally I joined with my first loves and gave 
chase, too. Judging from the number of Wrens in the yard in late summer, I 
expected lively times the next year; but no, they did not return and peace 
reigns again among my feathered neighbors. 

I did not clean out the box the Wrens occupied. It was of home manu- 
facture, made from a thin 12 by 8-inch box furnished by the grocer. The 
entrance hole was designed for Bluebirds and Tree Swallows. 

Storms, together with the weight of the sticks, caused the box to spread 
and show the Wren’s nest. Beneath the bed on which the young were reared 
was a mass of sticks which weighed a pound. In taking this apart, I found 675 
twigs besides 114 pints of pieces ranging from 2 inches down, which had 
evidently been broken from sticks which were being placed in the box. 

Of the twigs, 200 were from evergreen trees, some pine but mostly spruce. 
The other twigs were largely taken from grape-vines, honeysuckle, apple, 
thorn apple and wild cherry trees. Some were bent. The longest measured 
tr inches. One spruce twig 814 inches long was branched six times. I found 
9 twigs 8 inches long. The majority, however, measured around 6 and 7 inches. 
Two apple twigs had a diameter of }éinch. One piece of thorn apple had a 
thorn 144 inches long. 

Besides the twigs, the nest contained 7 Wren feathers, an alder catkin, 44 
rootlets, a piece of bright yellow straw 5% inches long, a mass of white string 
which when uncoiled measured 35 inches, a straight piece of white string 2% 
inches long, three pieces of weather-grayed twine respectively 34%, 12%, and 
6 inches long, a loop of twine with diameter 634 inches, 5 shreds of bark, 2 
pieces of fine wire twisted together for 34inch then branching, with a space 
of 134 inches between ends, 2 maple leaves, and a pear leaf. 

Whatever might be said of my Wrens, they were certainly industrious. 


The House Wren Destructive 


By MRS. CHARLES F. WEIGLE 
Executive Board Indiana Audubon Society, Bird’s Acre, Lafayette, Ind. 


issue of Brrp-LoreE in regard to the depredations of the House Wren. 
Gratitude is due a writer who is willing to bring the truth to public 
attention, for the name, ‘Jenny Wren’ is so hedged about with sentiment, 
that the very suggestion that this bird is cruel and destructive, seems heresy 
which the average bird-lover is unwilling to admit. A careful study of the 
Wren, for a period of many years, leads me to testify that every word of Miss 
Sherman’s article is true. 

Again and again, through successive nesting seasons, I have seen the House 
Wren tear out the fledglings of Bluebirds and Titmice, and throw them on the 
ground, and even, in some instances, fly down to stab the helpless young with 
his long beak. I have also seen him throw out the eggs, and pull the nest apart, 
and I no longer allow him on my premises. 

Many are the followers of Audubon who now adopt my example, for patient 
observation has led them to see the real culprit when the homes of their 
cherished birds have been destroyed, though nothing but the proof of their 
own eyes would have led them to believe it. 

The menace to all hole-nesting bird-life is very great, for the Wren, with, 
aS you say, over protection, over-balances all others, three to one—he is 
prolific, hardy, almost immune to enemies himself, and the place is scarcely to 
be found where he is not provided for, with houses which no other bird could 
molest, if he would. 

I consider the Wren a far greater danger than the English Sparrow, which 
is a bully and a coward, but never, in my observation, a murderer, although 
there may be cases where he is, and even a greater danger than the cat, for 
there is no nest he cannot enter. No one suspects him, while most persons are 
willing to admit that cats are at least not above suspicion. 

The case, too, is the more serious, because the average household does not 
have a variety of bird neighbors. The Wren is readily attracted, is perfectly 
at home, and everyone likes to have him about, hence any suggestion to lessen 
his numbers, meets with disapproval. 


I HASTEN to endorse all that Miss Sherman has said in the March—April 
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The House Wren Beneficial 


By GEORGE WATT, Key, Ohio 


N ARTICLE by Althea R. Sherman in the March-April issue of Brrp- 
A Lore was, to say the least, contradictory to the general ideas concerning 
the House Wren. Miss Sherman seemed to condemn this proven 
beneficial bird and class it as a pest. From careful observations and reliable 
information I find that House Wrens nest near other birds such as Titmice, 
Chickadees, and Carolina Wrens without the least sign of antagonism. 
Although House Wrens will destroy their own nests and eggs, this practice 
is not extended to other species, and this happens only when they are disturbed 
by careless observers or are otherwise molested. The author has probably 
been misinformed about the damage which might be inflicted upon a colony 
of Purple Martins by the House Wrens. Each year the number of Wrens 
nesting in the immediate vicinity is equal to that of Purple Martins, and this 
close association of the two species is never marked by any tyrannical acts 
on the part of the Wrens. 

At the time of this writing a pair of Carolina Wrens are nesting in a box 
used for three years successively by House Wrens; if the House Wrens have 
developed such a masterful and quarrelsome disposition, as the results of 
improved nesting conditions and changed feeding habits, why did they not 
try to maintain their former abode? Miss Sherman also seemed to think that 
the House Wrens were responsible for many of the rascally acts accredited to 
the English Sparrow. Is it not possible that the English Sparrows were 
responsible for the havoc supposedly wrought by the Wrens? 

The problem of the present is to eliminate or keep in check all harmful 
species, but no bird should be classed as a pest until a complete study, of the 
bird in question has been made and all authorities have been consulted. Such 
pessimistic views toward our peaceful and beneficial birds are destructive 
rather than conservative and are usually the result of unreliable information 
and careless observations. That same article may cause the destruction of 
many useful birds other than House Wrens. 

I am certain that I know the House Wren. I have rarely observed its so- 
called bigamous practice. 1 have seen the female House Wren lead her young 
to sanitary quarters for the night. I have witnessed the fatal duel between 
two of the same species only. I have known the last hatched young to die in 
the nest of starvation, but the parent-birds were in no way responsible. If 
all should study the customs and habits of the House Wren, sufficient evidence 
would not be found to condemn the Wrens. Therefore, I strongly encourage 
the building of nesting-boxes especially designed for the House Wren and 
protection of that species in every way possible. 
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Bird-Study on a Mediterranean Cruise 
By WALTER ALBION SQUIRES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


student of birds. From the day he sets sail from New York until he 

comes once more within sight of the Statue.of Liberty, the bird student 
is apt to have daily opportunity for engaging in his favorite pastime. Doubtless 
a considerable number of Brrp-LoreE readers take some of the various Old 
World cruises every year, and it is with a desire to help those who may have 
this good fortune at some time in the future that I have here set down a few 
of the ornithological observations which were made on a recent Mediterranean 
cruise. 

A word concerning the preparation which ought to be made for such a trip, 
if its opportunities for bird-study are to be utilized, may not be out of place. 
Much will depend upon this preparation. Observations will have to be made 
from shipboard, sometimes out across a dim sea, where some swift-winged 
bird appears for a moment only, and then disappears from view. The observer 
will have to learn how to identify a bird from a momentary flash of color seen 
from the window of a moving train or a speeding automobile. There will not 
often be time for that patient following of some bird stranger which leads to a 
positive identification. And yet, with proper preparation, the bird student 
can develop the skill which will seldom fail to identify most birds, even when 
only a momentary and partial glimpse is afforded. 

In this preparation, good books on the birds of lands to be visited are 
indispensable. Several months before setting sail on the Mediterranean cruise, 
I secured Coward’s excellent two-volume work on ‘British Birds.’ These 
books contain 455 colored illustrations of birds. I read the volumes through 
and made myself so familiar with the colored illustrations that I could name 
them all at sight. This was found to be of very great help in the identification 
of birds on the trip. There were few cases in which I got a good view of a bird 
and could not, after some reflection, refer it to its proper species. I also secured 
Dresser’s ‘Manual of Paleartic Birds’ which was found to contain all the 
species noted on the trip, with the exception of a few seen in Palestine and 
Egypt which belonged to the Ethiopian avifauna. I likewise looked over a 
list of the birds of Palestine in Tristram’s book on the fauna and flora of that 
country. In Cairo I picked up a book on the ‘Birds of Egypt’ which was quite 
a help in identifying the birds of that country. These books, together with a 
pair of binoculars, were my equipment for bird-study on the trip. 

In winter, Kittiwake Gulls are scattered all over the northern Atlantic and 
they were seen on practically every day of the outward and homeward voyage. 
Other birds of the open sea which were often seen were Gannets, Dusky 
Shearwaters, and Wilson’s Petrels. The latter were unusually abundant the 
third day out, when a storm was gathering and the ocean was in a condition 
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‘ FIRST trip to the Old World is an unusually delightful experience for a 
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which the sailors called “a nasty sea.” One morning when the steamer was 


in mid-ocean an American Robin appeared. It flew about the ship for most 
of the forenoon but finally disappeared. It may have rested on the upper 


- decks during the night, since it is difficult to believe that it could have weathered 


the storm of the preceding twenty-four hours. In any case, there it was, 
more than a thousand miles from land, and it was still strong on the wing as 


though it were capable of performing the rest of the trans-Atlantic voyage 


unaided. 
One of the advantages of making the acquaintance of new birds on such a 
trip lies in the fact that they become indissolubly associated with the historic 


_ sites where they were first observed. To this day when I think of the little 


European Robin I see it flitting in and out of the shrubbery on the Palatine 
Hill of Rome. When I think of the European Wren I hear its cheerful song 
rippling across the early morning stillness within the vast and ruinous 
Colosseum. The Great Crested Grebe is associated with a sunny afternoon 
on the blue waters of Lake Galilee when I first viewed this fine bird as it eyed 
our craft from afar and then plunged deep to reappear at a point much farther 
out in the lake. In spring, Palestine is a land of birds and flowers. Its rugged 
rockiness has done much to preserve its native flora and fauna. For the nature 
student it is a land of delightful promise. Few countries offer a more thrilling 
experience for the ornithologist than the sight of Griffon Vultures sailing 
across the chasms of Mount Carmel, or a group of Egyptian Vultures soaring 
high above the still waters of the Dead Sea. Whatever may be said of the 
habits of these birds on the ground, they are, in the heavens, a magnificent sight. 

In going from Palestine to the valley of the Nile one passes from the realm 
of the natural to the realm of the artificial. Egypt has been so intensely culti- 
vated and its fields have been plowed for so many thousands of years that no 
man can now determine what its primeval flora may have been. Its native 
plants are gone, save that here and there a few still retain a toe-hold on the 
very margins of the desert. Palestine, despite its long occupancy by man, is 
still in its primeval condition to a considerable extent. 

But many species of birds will go where man will go and live where man 
can live, and thus it has come to pass that Egypt, too, is a land of birds. Large 
flocks of white Egrets follow the Arab plow-boys as the Blackbirds follow the 
plow on the prairie farms of America. Yellow-billed Kites literally swarm in 
Cairo; nearly every street tree has its bulky nest. Hooded Crows are also 
numerous in the Egyptian cities. These two species doubtless do heroic 
service as scavengers in the cities and towns of the country. Egypt seems to 
abound in Hawks and-Falcons. I saw my first Lanner hanging on quivering 
wings high above the Pyramid of Cheops. It is said to build its nest far up 
on the slopes of the various pyramids. Certain other birds are making use of 
the Egyptian ruins as homes. I saw Kestrels flying about the crevices in the 
Temple of Rameses and a solitary Raven perched high among the ruins of 
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Karnak. The little clay-colored Swifts swarm about the desolate cliffs of the 
Valley of the Kings and build their nests on the broken capitols of the temple 
in Luxor. . 


The bird student who visits Europe ought to make, if possible, an extended _ 


itinerary in the British Isles. In spring and summer the cliffs and stacks which 
mark the coast line of England, Scotland, and Ireland are occupied by many 
colonies of nesting Gulls, Guillemots, Fulmars, and other sea-going birds. 
The bleak moors of the Scottish highlands abound with various species of 
the Grouse family. In spring the lochs are apt to contain some rare visitors 
from Iceland or Spitzbergen. I have hardly seen a more thrilling picture than 
that made by a flock of Whooper Swans rising from Loch Lomond and sweeping 
away across the sky with their deep and musical trumpetings heard more and 
more faintly as they sped away to the northward. Why should it be necessary 
for an American to go to old Scotland to see wild Swans for the first time 
in his life? 


Bittern Study 


PART II* 
By AGNES M. LEARNED, Hudson, Mass 


NE of the delights of bird-study lies in the fact that the experience of 
() no two seasons is exactly the same, that ahead of us there is always 
‘an undiscovered country,’ holding out to us its fascinating allurements. 

It was therefore with interest that we noted the arrival of the Bittern the 
very last of March—to be exact, March 30—which was about six weeks earlier 
than the year before. 

At first we thought a stake was set up at one side of the meadow, but patient 
watching revealed the fact that the ‘stake’ moved slightly, and, with the aid 
of the glasses, we made sure it was the Bittern, but thought it looked much 
larger and darker than did the one that came first last year. 

We were all so glad to see him that during the day four members of th 
family went out to welcome him; this was, perhaps, more than had been 
counted on by our guest, and the result was that for eleven long days he did 
not liven the meadow by his presence. When at last he did appear, it was in 
the early morning hours that we heard, for the first time that season, the 
familiar pump-a-lunk. 

Although the Bluebirds, Song Sparrows, Robins, and Red-winged Black- 
birds made us feel that spring had really come, there were some very cool 
mornings when it seemed as though they must wish they had stayed south 
a little longer. 

April 17 was one of these mornings, with a temperature of 21 degrees, but 
it was no discouragement to the Bittern who pumped with ardor and showed 
his indifference by repeating pump-a-lunk eight times in succession. 


*See Birp-LoreE, 1908, p. 106 where Miss L i scripti i ’ di 
and also Brrp-Lorg, 1924, p. 440, for a desee earned gave the first published description of the Bitterns’ display; 


ption of it by Frederick Hermann. 
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The Bittern spent a good deal of his time in the cranberry meadow, and as 


the grass was rather short it gave us a chance to see him clearly. 


After he had been here about a month we noticed that his back was no 
longer entirely dark, but that on each shoulder were flat, irregular patches of 
white, partly concealed by the brown feathers. 

Each day now had an added interest, as we saw the white plumes become 
more distinct. In about two weeks they seemed almost as long as when we 
first saw them the previous summer. 

During this period the vocal performances of the bird were astounding 
to say the least. At 4 o’clock on the morning of April 28 I heard him, and, as 
usual, began to count, and found that he repeated pump-a-lunk, eleven, seven, 


eight, seven, seven, eight, six, nine, and eleven times, successively. After 


a short interval of rest he would begin again. 

Although I have thirty-five records of his appearance in the meadow, only 
once did I see him alight there. On this particular day, which was May 12, 
I saw him in the lower meadow, and finding that he was gradually working 
his way up to his favorite hunting-ground, I devoted myself to the pleasant 
task of seeing him accomplish his purpose. In order to do this he had to cross 
a driveway and a small cultivated field. As he came into the open he grew 
more cautious, looking about and moving more slowly than at first; then at 
the, to him, right moment he rose silently and flew along just above the tops 
of the grasses, hovered a moment with beating wings, then dropped to the 
chosen spot. 

On May 21 I saw the Bittern, his white plumes gleaming in the sunlight, 
walking quite swiftly through the cranberry meadow. As quickly as possible 
I sought the shelter of a tree that grew on the edge of the meadow. After awhile 
the Bittern, who did not seem disturbed because I was so near him, began his 
vocal performance, and his plumes showed white and fluffy on his back as he 
stood facing me with lowered head and neck. At times he would stretch his 
neck up as far as possible, thus making himself look as slim as he had looked 
plump before. In fact, he was so rigid and slim that he was just the shape of a 
beer bottle. A slight change in the position of his head, and he became an 
attenuated gentleman who had his white-gloved hands thrust partially into 
his pockets, recalling to my mind a half-forgotten Hoosier fairy story, in 
which the Bittern, arrayed as an old gentleman, makes the initial letter piece. 

After a long period of waiting, during which the Bittern changed his position 
but slightly, I decided to leave my tree and walk around the meadow, which 
is somewhat circular in shape, hoping by so doing to get a better view of his 
back. I had gone scarcely ro feet when, up from the long grass very near me, 
flew a Bittern which had no plumes. It did not seem much frightened and 
flew rather low in the direction of the upper meadow, some distance away. 
After giving one short pump-a-lunk the Bittern wearing plumes followed. This 
was the first time this year that we had seen two of them in the meadow. 
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The next day the Bittern arrived early and stayed all day and all night. 
He had performed so much during the day that at night his vocal powers 
failed him and he made a funny noise, not in the least like his usual re- 
sounding call. 

Three days later I saw both Bitterns fly from the side of the pond. The 
first one to fly showed no white on the back and was perceptibly smaller than 
the second which immediately followed, giving one short pump-a-lunk as it flew. 
The Bittern continued to lose his voice, so that by June 11, the last record I 
have of hearing him, it was but an echo of its former resonant tone. He was 
seen June 27, and not again until August 4, which is my last date for the season. 

Thus ended my second season’s observation of the Bittern on the farm 
at Bolton, Mass. 


AMERICAN BITTERN 
Photographed by Frank N. Wilson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Motes from Field and Study 


An Addition to Bird-Lore’s Advisory 
Council 
Prof. Craig S. Thoms, of Vermilion, S. 
Dak., has kindly consented to represent 
South Dakota on Brrp-Lorer’s Advisory 
Council. 


Loss of the Wells College Bird Collection 


A disastrous fire, which occurred February 
2, 1925, at Wells College, destroyed historic 
Morgan Hall which housed the departments 
of music, art, and biology. Two of the most 
regrettable losses of the biology department, 
so far as bird-lovers are concerned, were the 
Wilson collection of mounted local birds 
which was almost complete, especially as to 
the water-birds and the birds of prey, also a 
record of the spring migrations covering a 
period of about twenty years.—Ipa L. 
ReEveELeY, Professor of Biology. 


American Egret at Lake Waccabuc, N. We 


On August 5, 1924, at Lake Waccabuc, 
N. Y., I had the rare luck of seeing two large 
white Herons which I identified as American 
Egrets. They perched on the limb of a fairly 
tall tree and allowed themselves to be ap- 
proached within about 50 yards. I did not 
dare creep any nearer for fear of frightening 
them away. This was in the morning. 
Toward the middle of the day I saw them 
fishing in a swamp beside the tree. In the 
evening I saw them both flying east. Eight 
days later one of them had come back to the 
same tree. What happened to the other one 
I do not know.—CHARLTON OGBURN, JR., 
New Vork City. 


Englewood, N. J., Notes 


On March 22 we had an exceedingly suc- 
cessful day at Englewood, N. J., as we 
obtained a fine list of Ducks, the most 
notable of which was a male and female 
Shoveller as well as a Rough-legged Hawk. 
The male Shoveller was seen at low tide, 


resting on the mud bank of the opposide side 
of the river among a scattered flock of mostly 
Pintail and Black Ducks. He was easily 
identified by the black head, white breast, 
and chestnut belly which at that distance 
appeared black. The Ducks were unex- 
pectedly frightened by another party of 
observers and as they flew past us down the 
creek the male Shoveller was lost among 
them. However, we were fortunate enough 
to single out a female of the same species 
which we readily identified by its tremendous 
bill. 

The Rough-legged Hawk was seen on the 
Phelp’s Estate, flying at a fairly low altitude 
about 80 yards from us. The heavier and 
slower flight than that of a Buteo was at 
once noticeable. The underparts were very 
dark, almost black, the wings in clear 
contrast being white with black markings. 
It circled once and in doing so momentarily 
exposed to us a broad white band on the 
upper portion of the tail.—RIcHARD MWe 
HERBERT and Irvinc Kassoy, New York 
City. 


The Spring Song of the Woodcock 


In the March-April issue of this magazine, 
Mr. Lewis O. Shelley, of New Hampshire, 
spoke of the flight-song of the Woodcock as 
he heard it in his section. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to note 
that the Woodcock performs the same 
evolutions in this section, but instead of late 
April and early May, I record this flight- 
song in late March and early April. Last 
year it was on a Clear night, March 28, that 
I recorded it, while this year the Woodcock 
began his song on April 2. J have not been 
able to find whether this song is during the 
nesting period or not. Eaton records the 
Woodcock as nesting on April 6, so I think 
that the performances of which I have been 
a witness are during the period of courtship. 

At first the coarse a-a-a-a, as I recorded 
the Woodcock’s note while on the ground, 
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puzzled me. Later, however, I discovered it 
to be uttered by the Woodcock. Around here 
he always arises from the middle of some 
swamp. As Mr. Shelley says, he flies in a 
spiral, upward path, and as he descends the 
whistling of his wings becomes louder, and 
here I have heard a note that reminds me 
very much of the dripping of water. Chink 
chank chunk chonk chink, he repeats several 
times before he stops all sound and drops into 
the swamp.—HeEnry W. Kiemiz, Jr., Salt 
Potniy Nie Ve 


Ground-Nesting Ospreys 


Fish Hawks, or Ospreys, have always 
nested here since I can remember. They 
return to the same tree until it falls; as their 
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on elsewhere and one pair remained to breed. 
They nested in an old Flicker hole in a maple 
stub, some 40 feet up. A Screech Owl spent 
the daytime in another hole on the far side 
of the same tree or stub. When the Flickers 
returned in April, they had quite a lively 
encounter with the Starlings but did not 
succeed in dislodging them. Two broods 
were reared during the season.—Rosr. E. 
BarBER, Guelph, Ontario, Can. 


Notes on the Spread and Increase of the 
European Starling in Eastern Ohio 


The first European Starling in this 
locality was identified by me on February 
10, 1924. One was captured in a barn and 


GROUND-NESTING OSPREYS 


use always seems to kill the tree. Three 
years ago they began to nest on what is 
called Great Island, a large salt meadow at 
the east entrance to the Connecticut River, 
opposite Saybrook Point, placing their nests 
on the ground as they do on Gardiner’s 
Island. There are now five nests and two 
others on small islands above. There were 
fourteen or fifteen birds hatched last sum- 
mer.—W. N. AustTIN, Old Lyme, Conn. 


The Starling in Ontario 


It may be of interest to record the first 
appearance of the Starling in Guelph. On 
March 23, 1924, seven of them appeared at 
the home of a neighbor. Five of them moved 


again released several months previous to 
this time by an observer on the adjoining 
premises. The Starlings are gradually in- 
creasing in this vicinity, as is shown by dates 
recorded as follows: March 28, 1924, 2 
Starlings (probably mates) were observed 
about the nesting cavities of a Flicker and a 
Red-Headed Woodpecker. They were not 
seen chasing or in any way molesting these 
native species. February 14, 1924, 8 were 
identified; these birds were in full song. 
February 21, 1 identified and observed. 
February 23, 2 identified in company with a 
migrating flock of Red-winged Blackbirds. 
They were seen almost daily following the 
latter date—Paut A. Stewart, R. D. 1, 
Leetonia, Ohio, 


Sm owt oe teen er eine 


Nesting Troubles 


In 1924 our Catbirds returned for the 
third season. When the usual time of their 
coming drew near, we began watching eagerly 
for them, and great was our joy when they 
- arrived. A dish of bread and milk was set 
out, and at once they flew down to it as they 
had been accustomed to do, during the two 
previous years. 

Two years ago they were successful in 
raising two broods of young. Last year they 
nested three times, but were unsuccessful 
each time. This year was to be, again, one 
of disaster, but, fortunately, they did not 
know the future and began their first nest 
with joyful anticipations. 

One day, about a week after brooding had 
begun, we heard a commotion near the nest, 
but could not discover the cause. Then we 
noticed that the mother bird had left the 
nest, and both birds were acting as if some- 
thing was wrong. 

I watched anxiously from the porch to see 
if the mother would resume her brooding. 

The birds would fly to the nest and look 
in, then withdraw and seem to be conferring 
together. At length one of them perched 
upon the edge of the nest and began eating 
something from it; the other bird came and 
both ate; and at intervals during the rest of 
the day, one or the other bird would fly to 
the nest and eat. 

Evidently they had decided to make the 
best of their bad luck. If the precious eggs 
couldn’t be hatched, at least they shouldn’t 
be wasted. 

A short time before the disturbance at the 
Catbirds’ nest, I had noticed a Cowbird in 
the yard. I am wondering if it could have 
been responsible for their misfortune. 

The next day a site was chosen in a tree 
near by, and soon another nest was finished, 
but scarcely had incubation begun again, 
when a terrific storm passed through the 
town, leaving in its wake damaged buildings, 
broken or uprooted trees, and hundreds of 
nests upon the ground with broken eggs and 
dead nestlings. 

A broken branch fell upon the Catbirds’ 
nest and crushed the eggs, but the old birds 
escaped injury and at once set to work build- 
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ing nest number three, in a tree near the 
other nests. 

In due time the eggs hatched, and the 
young birds grew until they became nearly 
old enough to fly. 

Just before dark each night, and the first 
thing in the morning, I visited their nest to 
see that all was well, and also many times 
during the day. I carried out bread and 
milk, calling, ‘Here, here, here.’’ Always one 
or both old birds would come at the call to eat, 
and to carry a portion to the young ones. 

One morning, when I made my early call 
at the nest, I found something was wrong. 
No little ones were to be seen in the nest nor 
anywhere about. The old birds were acting 
in a peculiar manner. They would bring 
food to their tree, perch near the nest, and 
after waiting a short time, eat the food 
themselves. They carried food into the 
raspberry canes and the bushes that grew 
near the tree, always eating it themselves in 
the end. They hunted in other trees, and on 
the ground all about the yard. It was pitiful 
to see them. All that day and even part of 
the next forenoon, they continued bringing 
food and hunting for the lost nestlings. 

Evidently whatever became of the young 
birds was as much a mystery to the parents 
as it was to me. The nest was not torn nor 
injured as it would have been if a cat had 
raided it. It was, however, very slightly 
tipped. Perhaps an Owl, which we had 
occasionally heard in the neighborhood, 
tipped the nest by standing upon the edge 
while it devoured the young birds. If so, 
this must have been done during one of those 
rare moments when both old birds were 
away, in the evening or early morning else 
they would have known about rts 

It was now the middle of July. The 
weather was very hot, and the poor little 
mother bird appeared to be very much dis- 
couraged. For a week she did very little 
except to sit in the shade and preen her 
feathers. 

Meanwhile her mate endeavored to en- 
courage her in every way possible. He sang 
continually. He brought nesting material of 
various kinds. He tried to persuade her to 
build a new nest in the next tree. In fact, 
a nest was started there. 
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However, when she was ready to go to 
work in earnest, they decided, much to my 
regret, to seek a new location. They 
gathered their nesting material in the yard, 
but flew away several blocks with it. I 
never discovered just where they went. 

They came to the yard each day to bathe 
and for the bread and milk, of which they 
were very fond. All seemed to go well for 
about two weeks, and I was waiting im- 
patiently for the time when I could welcome 
the new babies, as I felt sure they would be 
brought here as soon as they were able to 
fly. Then I saw, one day, that both the old 
birds were staying in the yard, and that they 
were alone, so I knew that for the fourth 
time a tragedy had wrecked their hopes.— 
Erra M. Morse, Woonsocket, S. Dak. 


A Tufted Titmouse Goes Wool-gathering 


Tt was a day in early June, while spending 
the week-end with some friends at a bungalow 
on the James River, near Springfield, Mo., 
that I had a surprising and amusing experi- 
ence with a Tufted Titmouse. It is too good 
to keep, so I am going to tell it without 
frills or fiction as, in this case, the truth is 
quite good enough. 

Did you ever make friends with the birds, 
by feeding and watering them and giving 
them a place to bathe and, incidently, be- 
coming acquainted with them? If so, you 
will know just what a friendly, inquisitive 
little fellow the Titmouse becomes; if not— 
well you surely have missed something. 

For years I have enjoyed this pleasure, 
and had the little episode I am about to 
relate occurred at my own home, where 
many species of birds have grown to know me 
as a friend, I should not have been so sur- 
prised. Especially is this true of the Tit- 
mouse, or “Tomtit,’ as I prefer calling him, 
for I cannot associate any thing so beautiful 
and cunning with a mouse. 

It was one of those gorgeous days in June 
when— 

“Nature tries our hearts, if they be in tune, 
And over us softly her warm ear lays.” 

Well, my heart surely was in tune that 
day, and no staying in the house for me, so 
after a bountiful lunch, spread on a wide 
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porch overlooking the river, and while most 
of the guests were enjoying their siesta on 
porch swings and cots, I strolled off down 
the zig-zag trail toward the river, and found 
a cozy seat on a shelving rock where, with 
pencil and paper, I started writing a letter. 

I found it impossible to concentrate my 
thoughts with so much going on about me. 
The birds were holding a regular convention, 
and each in his own particular way was telling 
the world just what he thought of it. 

There were a pair of big Pileated Wood- 
peckers knocking for attention, while the 
Yellow-hammers, Red-heads, Downys,. Red- 
bellies, and Hairies all joined together in the 
tattoo. The Cardinals were leading an 
anthem, with Bluebirds, Thrushes, Wrens, 
Robins, Tanagers, and Orioles uniting in one 
grand symphony. It was too much for me, 
so I just gave up and laid my pencil down 
and listened. 

Soon I was attracted by the maneuvers of 
a ‘Tomtit’ over my head. He would flit 
from limb to limb, uttering his little sgueek- 
squeek noise as if he were uneasy about some- 
thing, and eyeing me-with his keen little 
inquisitive eyes. Thinking, perhaps, I was 
too near his nest for comfort, I sat quite 
still, to see what he would do. He kept on 
hopping from tree to bush and coming closer 
to me. I talked to him, just for fun, and 
without moving my head, said “‘Come on 
little ‘Tom;’ don’t be bashful. I’ll not hurt 
you.” 

Without the least warning he lit squarely 
on top of my head, giving me such a start 
that it was with great difficulty I controlled 
myself and sat still. At first I thought he 
was trying to frighten me away but soon 
changed my mind, when he began working 
and pulling at my hair with all his might. 

Now my hair has been very white for 
many years, but I still have plenty of it, and 
was more than willing to divide with this 
little bird, so I steadiéd myself and ‘held 
fast’ while that energetic ‘Tom’ had the 
time of his life gathering ‘wool’ to line his 
nest, for that was what I now felt sure he 
was doing. 

He didn’t seem to have much luck with 
the coils on top, so he worked around over 
my ear, where there were short loose hairs, 
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_and I could hear and feel him snip-snip as 


he severed them—not one by one, but in 
bunches, it seemed to me. 

I, too, was having the time of my life, 
although I knew he was demolishing a per- 
fectly good hair-net and was utterly dis- 
regarding my brand-new ‘Marcelle.’ I 
wondered how long he was going to keep it 
up, when I heard little Bill, a live wire of 
nine years, coming down the trail, and he 
cried out, “Looky there on your head!” I 
answered softly as I could “‘Be still Bill, and 
watch him.” 

When I spoke, ‘Tom’ flew to the nearest 
tree, and clung a moment to the trunk, then 
came right back on the job. Bill stood it a 
breathless minute, and away up the trail he 
flew for the other children, and down they 
all came, with a rush, and ended the ‘wool- 
gathering’ for the time being. Of course, 
they carried the news, and the siesta was 
over, and I was the center of attraction, 
answering all kinds of questions, but Bill’s 
evidence and the disheveled condition of my 
hair was proof sufficient of our story. 

Later on a swimming party was organized, 
but for once, I declined the pleasure, as I 
saw my chance to be alone, and I wanted to 
try the bird fun over again. 

After the crowd was well out of the way, I 
went to the same place and sat down. I had 
no more than made myself comfortable when 
I saw two ‘Tomtits’ fighting for dear life in a 
nearby tree, and while I watched them, 
down they came, perched on my head, and 
finished their battle right there. The 
vanquished one flew away, but the victor 
went to work, harder than ever, at the same 
old game. 

Now while I admire bobbed hair on many 
people, I had never fancied it for myself but 
I began to think that would be my fate, if 
I left that energetic bird alone. Perhaps he 
was making the best of his opportunity. At 
any rate, I sat there until my neck got tired 
and then changed my position without in the 
least disturbing business. 

After what seemed a long time, the swim- 
mers came winding up the trail and espied 
the bird, still ‘going strong,’ and the fun 
began in earnest. I stood it until I could 
restrain my mirth no longer, and had to 


explode, and away went the little bird, with 
long white hairs streaming behind him, 
leaving a thrilled, and wondering audience. 

Before leaving the bungalow that evening, 
I emptied all the hair-receivers I could find, 
and took the contents down to our “Trysting 
Rock.’ I wound the hair on the rough places 
and left it where I hope the little fellow will 
find it the next time he goes ‘wool-gathering.’ 
—Mrks. Vrrak Kite, Hollister, Mo. (‘In the 
heart of the Ozarks.’’) 


Notes on Savannah Sparrow 


The Savannah Sparrow is one of the most 
common birds in the open field in this 
locality and is the most abundant of the 
ground-nesting birds of the farm, unless it be 
the Vesper Sparrow. I find a much greater 
number of nests of the Vesper Sparrow than 
I do of those of the Savannah Sparrow. My 
arrival dates of the Savannah Sparrow are: 
May 2, 1922; April 23, 1923; April 24, 1924. 
The month of departure seems to be Sep- 
tember. 

On July 11, 1924, while picking straw- 
berries, I found a nest of a Savannah Spar- 
row. It was lined and finished with horse- 
hair. Some of the hair was not in the nest 
but rather in an ‘arch form’ over the top. 
The top of the nest was on a level with the 
ground. 

On each of the four days after my finding 
the nest, one egg was laid. On July 25, at 
6.30 F.M., two young birds were in the nest; 
the other two eggs were not fertile. August 
3, the young birds looked as if they might 
leave the nest at any minute and I now 
banded them; their numbers being 139845 
and 139%46.—O. M. BRYENS, Macmillan, 
Mich. 


A House Wren Tragedy 


The experience of Mr. Pierce, Winthrop, 
Towa, relative toa House Wren tragedy, was 
practically duplicated in my back yard the 
past summer. We had two rather tall cedar 
clothes-line posts on opposite sides of our 
yard, on one of which a Bluebird-house was 
erected and on the other a Wren-house. The 
Bluebirds started construction of nest on 
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May 26, 1924, and successfully raised three 
birds which they did not permit to leave the 
nest until able to fly perfectly—July 3 and 
4. Later in the season, a pair of Wrens took 
possession of the other house, built a nest, 
and appeared to be successfully conducting 
the home, when something appeared to have 
occurred, and the male, after singing around 
mournfully for awhile, disappeared. In- 
vestigation of the box showed that the female 
had entangled herself with a horse hair, and 
in reaching over a wing to disentangle her- 
self, had become hopelessly caught, and so 
perished. The Bluebirds merit particular 
comment in one particular: The male was a 
valiant warrior and defended the nest against 
all intruders—mostly English Sparrows. On 
one occasion he attacked a Kingbird _to such 
an extent that I had to go to the latter’s 
rescue, it having been whipped almost to the 
point of falling to the ground.—Mrs. Lua 
E. Frost, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The Robins’ Nest 
With Photographs by the Author 


Most, if not all of you, have heard of the 
‘Foolish Virgins,’ but I am going to tell you 
of the foolish Robins. 

In the first place, they must have been 
very young Robins and inexperienced in 
domestic affairs, as my story will show. Of 
all the unheard-of places to build a nest! 


A LEAFLESS NEST-SITE 
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A ROBIN AND ITS HOME 

This pair selected a clothes-line post (6 by 
6 inches by 6 feet high) in the open back 
yard at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Campbell, at Oklahoma City, Okla. Here, 
on the top of this post, not a tree within 30 
feet, they commenced to build about April 
5, 1924. They were soon observed, and it was 
thought, of course, the high spring winds 
would blow the nest away, but this did not 
happen. However, sympathizing with the 
birds, Mr. Campbell nailed shingles on two 
sides of the post to help make the nest 
secure. They were much disturbed by this 
assistance, laid off the job at once, and 
expressed their disapproval in many ways— 
so much so, indeed, that the shingles were 
removed, whereupon the home-builders 
returned to work and finished construction 
in record time. 

After the nest was completed, it still looked 
so frail and insecure on top of a post that Mr. 
Campbell took advantage of the absence of 
the birds and drove several nails through it 
and into the top of the post, being careful to 
drive them low enough to be concealed, and 
also not disturb the nest or its finish. This 
arrangement caused no alarm and soon the 
eggs began to appear daily until four were 
deposited. The bottom of the nest almost 
covered the top of the post and gradually 
tapered toward the top. It was made of 
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-small sticks and coarse straws, all stuck 


together with mud and lined inside with 
lighter, soft material. In fact, it was so 
substantially constructed that it is doubtful 
whether the nails were needed to hold it. 
The eggs were laid and the brooding began 
about April 16. The pair took turns at this 
latter process. 

Naturally the unique location attracted 
much attention and the birds had many 
visitors. At first they were very nervous, but 
became quite tame, and later were entirely 


- unconcerned while a small pan of worms 


would be placed on the cross-arm of the post, 
not 2 feet away. 

The eggs hatched about April 28, and 
with them came a busy time for both parents. 
Their labors were lightened, though, : by 
many helpers. The pans of worms on the 
cross-arm were renewed at least every day. 
The manners of the birds now changed— 
they were no longer shy but were bold and 
wanted to fight. Several ladies had their 
hair nets torn and almost lifted off as a 
protest for coming too close. Even at that, 
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the birds would take worms from the hand, 
and, after some preparation, would feed 
them to the babies, with a person standing 
on a step-ladder leaning against the post. 

The youngsters ate inordinately. In fact, 
it seemed wonderful how much they could 
eat. The nest was soon too small for all four 
and one was pushed out. He was found on 
the ground beside the post, and a pasteboard 
box was nailed on the side of the post for 
him and he was fed from there—a private 
box as it were. They all grew rapidly, and 
soon looked much like real Robins. At this 
point the old birds were constantly trying to 
coax them away, though much too young to 
fly or take care of themselves. 

One morning they were gone—where was 
never known. Perhaps the Robin wisdom 
was best. All Robins are brought into the 
world in much the same way, and do escape 
for a period, at least, the fate awaiting all 
wild things. It will be comforting in the 
future when we see ‘Red-breast’ in the early 
spring to hope he may be one of ‘ours.’— 
Apa CorrincHam, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


XLIX. February. 15 to April 15, 1925 


From Washington, D. C., to Ohio, the 
first phase of the spring migration, which 
falls within this period, is shown to be more 
or less ahead of time, in response to an open 
spring. At Oberlin, Ohio, where the north- 
bound waves of birds are particularly 
marked, by mid-April it had lost its pre- 
schedule aspect and assumed its normal 
trend. Gratifyingly- and unusually large 
numbers of Ducks were present along the 
Atlantic seaboard, notably on the Potomac 
River, at Washington, D. C. As these moved 
northward and their numbers increased in 
the New York region, Ducks were present in 
a variety unprecedented in recent years on 
inland waters there, while the Scaup, char- 
acteristic species of those coastal waters, was 
very abundant on Long Island. 


Boston Recron.—The past winter and 
early spring have been exceptional from the 


fact that the ground has been bare of snow 
since the thaw during the first week of 
February. Generally, in this part of New 
England, snow lies on the ground until the 
latter part of March and often into April. 
In normal years the reappearance of the 
hill-tops and southern slopes from under 
their blanket of snow is a sign that Blue- 
birds, Song Sparrows, and the early Black- 
birds will soon arrive from the South. This 
year it seemed as if the sun had crossed the 
equator a month before the usual time; in 
mid-February conditions were present which 
led us to expect the migration to start. But 
it did not start; crocuses and snowdrops 
blossomed, the elm buds swelled a little, but 
the birds did not migrate in any but the 
smallest numbers. 

That a few birds moved northward very 
early is shown by a record of Mr. Warren 
F. Eaton who met Bluebirds in Weston, 
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Mass., on February 22 and three Flickers 
together. Even so small a company of 
Flickers neat Boston in the winter seems to 
Mr. Eaton and me good evidence that the 
birds were migrants, for the few Flickers 
which winter here are invariably solitary 
birds. 

Contrary to our expectations, in February, 
the birds, instead of making early spring 
records, came on almost exactly normal 
dates. Bluebirds and Song Sparrows arrived 
in large numbers following March 1o, the 
migrant Song Sparrows overrunning the 
countryside during the last week of March. 
The Blackbirds followed closely, and the 
Fox Sparrows passed through within normal 
dates represented by few individuals. 

A small flight of Fox Sparrows was to be 
expected this year on account of the absence 
of snow. Almost invariably when there is a 
heavy flight of Fox Sparrows about Boston 
there is deep snow in the western part of 
Massachusetts, and the line of flight is de- 
flected to the east toward the seacoast where 
there is less snow or none at all. This year, 
with bare ground throughout the state, the 
Fox Sparrows apparently moved northward 
with a wide front and comparatively few 
birds passed through eastern Massachusetts. 

Four species of birds due to arrive during 
the first week in April, for no apparent 
reason, failed to appear. Individual Sa- 
vannah, Vesper, and Field Sparrows and 
Pine Warblers came as usual about April ro, 
some even earlier, but these species are not 
even yet well represented. 

The most notable feature of the spring has 
been the remarkable abundance of the 
Phoebes. The birds invaded the country on 
March 22 and settled immediately at suitable 
nesting-sites. Apparently an excess of breed- 
ing birds has come into this region, and they 
are now occupying many old sheds, neglected 
buildings, and barn cellars where there has 
not been a Phoebe’s nest for many years. 

At the close of the period the spring season 
has made an average advance from winter. 
A good guide at this time is the opening of 
the buds of the tulip trees. Their normal 
date is April 15 and they are springing open 
today.—Winsor M. TxtreEr, 
Mass. 
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New York Recion.—This year the 
present period has been very open, free from 
wintry weather with the exception of a cold 
day or two about the first of March—in 
short, an early spring. At Garden City, L. 
I., the first white maple flower was noted 
February 23; elm, March 17; forsythia, 
March 27; Norway maple, April 13; white- 
man’s cherry, April 15- 

In the last number of Brrp-LorE (page 
133) Dr. A. A. Allen calls attention to a 
classification made by him some years ago 
of the spring arrival of the Red-winged 
Blackbird, wherein ‘vagrants,’ which arrived 
from February 25 to March 4, are differ- 
entiated from the first true migrants arriving 
on and after March 13. He explains the 
vagrants as birds wintering in the near 
vicinity which do not represent the beginning 
of the true migration. This year we have 
observations on several early species which 
demonstrate the convenience of generally 
recognizing a ‘vagrant’ class in spring 
arrivals. : 

Stragglers of various birds, no doubt 
tempted by the fine weather, put in an ap- 
pearance well in advance of the general 
arrival of their kind. At Garden City 2 
Grackles were observed February 20 (W. F. 
Nichols), though the species did not really 
arrive and was not seen again until early 
March; 2 Savannah Sparrows appeared 
March 11, well before their normal arrival 
date. Inasmuch as the Savannah Sparrow 
lingered at Garden City the past winter until 
driven out by severe weather after January 
18, Allen’s explanation of vagrant Redwings 
is a plausible one in its case, and it cannot be 
considered to have established a true spring 
migration date. But the case of the Grackle 
is different. We have no reports of that 
species having wintered more then usual in 
our region, and, furthermore, there was a 
rather general slight spring movement for it 
early (Bronx section February 22, etc.). 
Perhaps the first Grackles were birds which 
wintered just south of our boundaries, but 
no more reasonably so than stragglers from 
a wave which may be supposed to have 
arrived somewhere south of our boundaries 
at a normally earlier date than they are due 
here. There were two or three very early 
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dates for the Chipping Sparrow: Elizabeth, 
-N. J., March 8 (C. A. Urner); Englewood, 
N. J., March 18 (1. N. and E. G. Nichols); 
Van Cortlandt Park, N. Y., March 21 
(Hickey); but in general the species was 
rather late than early, after March 21 not 
observed in the Bronx section until April 8, 
and not appearing at Garden City until 
April 15. 

Reviewing the records kindly furnished by 
the Bronx County Bird Club we find the 
following very early dates for vagrants, 
some of them not above the suspicion of 
being wintering birds: Bronx section, Mourn- 
ing Dove, March 1; Kingfisher, February 24; 
Flicker, February 25; Red-winged Blackbird, 
February 15, 22, 24; Grackle, February 22: 
Pipit, February 22 (Hunt’s Point, Herbert 
and Kassoy); off Coney Island, Gannet, 
February 22 (Ruff and Cruickshank). 
Other arrival dates noteworthy because of 
their earliness are: Bronx section, Pied- 
billed Grebe, April 1; Virginia Rail, April 5; 
Woodcock, February 24; Wilson’s Snipe, 
March 29; Greater Yellow-legs, April 10; 
Osprey, April 10; Phoebe, March 15; Cowbird 
March 11; Savannah Sparrow, March 21; 
Barn Swallow, April 11; Tree Swallow, March 
21; Myrtle Warbler, April 1o; Hermit 
Thrush, April 5. Englewood section, Vir- 
ginia Rail, March 29 (heard, Kassoy); 
Greater Yellow-legs, April 9; Mourning 
Dove, March 8; Pine Warbler, March 27; 
Pipit, March 7. 

The Osprey is one species that was early 
quite generally—Fire Island Beach, L. ile 
(Mrs. H. W. Smith), and Elizabeth (Urner), 
March 22. Another is the Phoebe, seen at 
several localities, March 15. A third is prob- 
ably the Virginia Rail, two at Flushing, 
L. L, April 4 (L. Griscom). The apparent 
improbability that the above mentioned 
Bronx Flicker on February 25 was other than 
a wanderer is lessened by one, perhaps an 
arrival, reported at Jamaica, L. L., February 
22 (W. F. Hendrickson), and the earliest 
known appearance of the species at Garden 
City, where it positively does not winter, 
March 12. It is difficult to establish good 
spring migration dates for the Field Sparrow 
on Long Island, a few individuals so fre- 
quently winter there locally. This year none 
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wintered at Garden City, and the first was 
noted March 22. 

Other miscellaneous early dates from 
divers sources are: Cowbird, Englewood, 
March 1 (Griscom and Eliot); Red-winged 
Blackbird, Orient, L. I., February 21, flock 
of 22 (R. Latham). Westchester County, 
Osprey, March 31; Kingfisher, March 4; 
Phoebe, March 16; Field Sparrow, March 8, 
and Ruby-crowned Kinglet, March 26 (R. 
R. Coles). Henslow’s Sparrow, Mastic, L. 
I., April rz (J. T. Nichols). From just south 
of our regional line, at New Brunswick, N. J., 
a Blue-headed Vireo is reported April 13 
(S. T. Danforth). 

Of even greater interest than the effects of 
an early spring on land-bird migration, was 
this year’s unusual variety and abundance of 
Ducks on inland waters, the discussion of 
which is deserving of space not here available. 
Even the rarest species were present, Ring- 
necked Duck, Boonton, N. J. (T. D. Carter 
and others); Overpeck Creek, N. J. (Griscom 
and others), etc.; Shoveller, Overpeck Creek, 
(Griscom and others); Gadwall, Rhinebeck, 
in Dutchess County (M. S. Crosby and 
others).—J. T. NicHots, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Weather condi- 
tions average normal for the season, early © 
migrants arriving on time. On February 22, 
a mourning cloak butterfly was noted. 
From February 9 to 14 large flocks of Wild 
Geese were reported on the move at various 
points. February 16, Woodcock reported per- 
forming flight-song at Cape May. 

The March flight of water-fowl appeared 
to be unusually heavy. From the Susque- 
hanna flats the report comes that thousands 
of Swan were present from the last of Feb- 
ruary to the third week in March. Observers 
state that the birds covered acres. Rafts of 
Ducks were present on Barnegat Bay, 
March 22. They extended along the center 
of the bay for several miles. At this time 
200 Brant and so Canada Geese were also 
noted. The immature Gannet was observed 
by Messrs. Gaede, Pumyea, and Yoder. 
Wilson Snipe very plentiful on this date at 
Mt. Holly, 30 observed (Pumyea). Many 
Red-throated Loons, 28 Canada Geese, and a 
Gannet were found at Cape May, April 5 
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Interesting birds observed at Delaware 
City, Dela., April 10, were: Mallards, 2; 
Blue-winged Teal, 15; Pintail, 100; Wood 

Duck, 1; Canvasback, 2; Shoveler, 2; 
Great Blue Heron, 200; Coot, 6; Greater 
Yellow-legs, 20; Great Horned Owl, 1; 
Chimney Swift, 2; Purple Martin, 50; Tree 
Swallow, 30; Pipit, 100; Mockingbird, 2. 
In all, 53 species were seen. 

Mr. Gillespie reports a Robin starting its 
nest on March 23, Glenolden, Pa. Walter 
F. Sullivan, of Mt. Alto, Pa., writes that 
several of the early migrants arrived some- 
what ahead of time and gives dates as 
follows: Killdeer, February 24 (Waynesboro, 
Pa.); Fox Sparrow, February 28; Pine 
Warblers, March 24. He mentions Pine 
Warblers as being numerous, which agrees 
with the reports of this immediate neighbor- 
hood.—Jutran K. Porter, Collingswood, 
N. J. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) REGIon.—By far the 
most interesting feature of bird-life about 
Washington during February and March, 
1925, was the abundance of Ducks. No such 
enormous numbers have been seen in this 
part of the Potomac River for many, many 
years, and the sight was enough to arouse the 
enthusiasm of any bird-lover. Certainly 
this condition is cause for great encourage- 
ment to conservationists in general and bird 
protectionists in particular. 

Throughout the month of February and 
the greater part of March, the numbers of 
Ducks on the Potomac River, near Washing- 
ton and for some 40 miles below, were almost 
beyond belief, although they greatly di- 
minished during the last ten days of the 
latter month. After the habits of Ducks, and, 
for that matter, of birds in general, they 
have certain favorite areas on the river that 
they regularly frequent, while elsewhere 
they are seldom seen in any numbers resting 
on the waters of the stream. The most im- 
portant of these stations are just above 
Alexandria, Va.; at and just below Alex- 
andria; Broad Creek above Fort Washington; 
the vicinity of Mount Vernon; just below 
Marshall Hall; Craney Island; and Occoquan 
Bay. 

Some idea of the abundance of the Ducks 


may be gained from an estimate of the 
numbers seen on certain days. On several 
occasions we made observations from a 
motor-boat on the river between Washington 
and Indian Head, a distance of about 22 
miles, and on March 7 noted 55,000 Ducks 
of several species; on March g, about 65,000; 
on March 16, about 85,000, while on 
February 25 well over 100,000. 
startled by a passing boat, the great flocks 
rose over the water with a roar and streamed 
across the sky, it was sometimes hard to 
believe that the sight was not a dream of the 
duck-lover’s paradise. By far the major 
part of these flocks was composed of four 
species: The Canvasback, Lesser Scaup, 
Greater Scaup, and Black Duck. The 
Canvasback was more abundant than it has 
been for perhaps half a century. On March 
7, some 40,000 were observed, at least 
25,000 of these in a single flock, while on 
February 25 fully to0,ooo were seen in a 
single raft in Broad Creek. The numbers 
decreased over the same area to about 
23,000 on March 9g, to about 10,000 on 
March 16, and to about 300 on March 25. 
The two Scaup Duck flocks, apparently about 
equal in numbers, were at times fully as 
abundant as the Canvasback. On March 7 
some 12,000 of these two Ducks were noted; 
on March g, 34,000; on March 16, 70,000; 
and on March 25, about 10,c00. The Black 
Duck, while never as abundant as the three 
other species already mentioned, was still 
present in considerable numbers, as was 
shown by 3,000 on March 7, about 8,000 on 
March 9, nearly 10,000 on March 16, and 
375 on March 25. 

Twelve other species of Ducks in relatively 
small numbers made up the remainder of the 
great flocks along the river. The Gadwall, 
which is a rare species about Washington, 
and for which there were comparatively few 
records previously to this winter, was seen 
on March 9 and 16 by the writer, and on 
March 12 by F. C. Lincoln. The White- 
winged Scoter, which is likewise rare so far 
up the river, was reported about the middle 
of February by Moody Creighton, near 
Occoquan—a flock of 12 to 15 individuals. 
The Old-Squaw, which has not been seen 
near Washington since April 21, 1917, was 
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noted by Moody Creighton several times in 
January as far up the river as Alexandria, 
Va.; we noted a flock of 6 near Craney 
Island on March 9, 5 on March 16, and F. C. 
Lincoln saw 6 at the same place on March 12. 
The Shoveller, which has been previously 
reported here only four times in the spring— 
the first on March 24, 1918—was noted on 
March 16, when a flock of 12 was observed 
near Occoquan. The Mallard has been 
rather surprisingly few in numbers, as we 
have found it on only comparatively few 
occasions, and never in more than pairs or 
very small companies. The other species of 
Ducks noted during this period were the 
Pintail, which has appeared sometimes in 
small flocks from Four Mile Run, Va., down 
the river as far as Craney Island; the Golden- 
eye, Ruddy Duck, Ring-necked Duck, Bald- 
pate, American Merganser, and Hooded 
Merganser. 

The Canada Goose has been noticed in 
small numbers at various dates during the 
winter, but no other species of Geese have 
been observed. 

One of the most attractive birds on the 
river has been the Whistling Swan, which 
has remained during practically the entire 
winter at Widewater, about 40 miles below 
Washington. As many as 168 of these birds 
have been counted at this place; 150 were 
seen here on March 1, 1925, by Moody 
Creighton; 75 on March 8 by Frank G. 
Grimes; and 116 by the writer on March 106. 
Occasionally they have wandered farther up 
the river, as several were seen on March 10 
by Moody Creighton, near Hunting Creek, 
Va. 

Other water-birds that frequented the 
river along with the Ducks and Geese were: 
the American Coot, which was present in 
considerable numbers on March 11 and 12, 
as reported by F. C. Lincoln, and which was 
noted by other observers on various other 
occasions; the Pied-billed Grebe, which was 
first seen on March 16 by the writer, and on 
March 25 by F. C. Lincoln; the Herring 
Gull, which has been unusually abundant, 
sometimes 600 to 700 having been seen in a 
day; and the Ring-billed Gull, of which a few 
individuals were observed on all dates above 
mentioned. 


The northward movement of migrants 
this year has been rather early, considering 
the uniformly cool weather that has thus far 
prevailed. For instance, the Purple Martin 
noted on March 22 by Mrs. T. M. Kanppen 
was seven days ahead of its average date; the 
Pine Warbler reported on March 20 by Miss 
M. J. Pellew, at Dyke, Va., normally appears 
about March 31; and the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet which was found common on March 
20 by Miss M. J. Pellew, at Dyke, Va., 
ordinarily does not appear until April 7. 
The Towhee, which was reported at Dyke, 
Va., by Miss M. J. Pellew on March 20 does 
not usually appear until about March 28, 
although it occasionally winters in this 
region, as it did this year at Woodridge, 
D. C. The Brown Thrasher, which ordinarily 
appears about April 3, was observed this 
year by Frank Bond at Cleveland Park on 
February 22, which is as early as its pre- 
viously earliest record of February 22, 1916. 
The Fox Sparrow, too, while it sometimes 
winters in this vicinity, usually appears 
about March 4, but this year was noted by 
Dr. A. K. Fisher, on Plummer’s Island, Md., 
on February 23. Furthermore, the Rough- 
winged Swallow appeared earlier this year 
than ever before, since it was seen by Miss 
M. T. Cooke at Alexander Island, Va., on 
March 27, four days ahead of its previous 
best record of March 31, 1912. 

A Catbird, seen feeding on suet in the city 
of Washington from February 2 to 10 by 
Mrs. David White, is an unusual occurrence, 
since there is no previous record for either 
December or January, and the earliest 
February record for this vicinity is February 
22, 1915. A flock of something like 80 
Horned Larks, containing probably both the 
typical Horned and the Prairie Horned 
Larks, was seen on April 5, at Haines Point, 
D. C., by S. F. Blake. While Horned Larks 
are probably present about Washington, 
nearly if not quite every winter, they are ir- 
regular and thus worth reporting. 

A flock of 6 to 8 Redpolls was seen at the 
Dalecarlia Reservoir, just outside the 
District of Columbia, in Maryland, on 
February 22, by T. H. Kearney. In the 
region about Washington this is a rare bird 
of which there are but four previous records, 
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all in February and March, the last of these 
being March 12, 1914.° 

Cedar Waxwings in a flock of 6 to 8 made 
their appearance again on March 13, at the 
holly trees near the United States National 
Museum, on exactly the same date as last 
year, and, as usual, made free use of the 
berries of these trees as food. They were 
noted on the next day but were not seen 
again during March. It would have been 
interesting to learn whether these were the 
same individuals that have visited these 
identical trees for the past two or three years. 
—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—Deficient 
rainfall and unusually warm weather char- 
acterized this period. A light freeze ex- 
tended down to the coast on March 3 anda 
light frost on March 28. With these ex- 
ceptions, the temperature has been several 
degrees above normal. 

The migration, so far, has been unique 
both in the abundance and in the variety of 
species. Arrival dates, most of them about 
average, are: Fish Hawk, February 27; 
Little Blue Heron and White-eyed Vireo, 
March 22; Chimney Swift, March 25; King- 
bird, March 26; Hooded Warbler, March 27; 
Solitary Sandpiper, March 31; Summer 
Tanager and Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
April 2; Crested Flycatcher, Prothonotary 
Warbler, and Wood Thrush, April 3; Red- 
eyed Vireo, April 5; Nighthawk, April 10; 
and Barn Swallow, April 12. A few species 
that I have found rare in spring were first 
seen as follows: Swallow-tailed Kite, March 
22; Worm-eating Warbler, April 5; Oven- 
bird, April 6 (earliest in ten years); Black and 
White Warbler, April 7; Prairie Warbler, 
April 10; Yellow-throated Vireo, Summer 
Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, and Grin- 
nell’s (?) Water-thrush, April 12; Kentucky 
Warbler, April 15. Parula and Yellow- 
throated Warblers, seen on March 15, and 
Green Heron on March 29, were several days 
later than usual, but they may have arrived 
on time and have simply escaped notice. A 
Lesser Yellow-legs on February 28 was very 
early, and a Scarlet Tanager on April 9 is 
my earliest record for ten spring migrations. 


Red-headed Woodpeckers winter regularly 
in small numbers and no date of arrival can 
be given, but a notable increase, both in 
number and in activity, on March 26 indi- 
cates migratory movement. A heavy flight 
of White-eyed Vireos arrived on the night of 
April 4, and on April 5 hundreds were seen. 
The number of Myrtle Warblers was also 
materially greater on that day than during 
the preceding few weeks. A similar increase 
in the numbers of Hooded Warblers was 
noted on April 15. 

Many winter visitants slipped away with- 
out notice, but a few departure dates are: 
Killdeer, Titlark, Bewick’s Wren (rare), and 
Robin, March 8; Phoebe, March 21; Hen- 
slow’s Sparrow (very rare), March 22; 
Horned Grebe, March 30 (very late); Coot, 
April 2; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker (very 
rare), April 6. In spite of the unusually mild 
weather, several species stayed later than I 
have ever before recorded them in this 
region. They are: Brown Creeper, March 8; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, March 13; Marsh 
Hawk, April 12; and American Bittern, 
April 13. A number of-species, seen today 
(April 15), that may remain a few days 
longer are: Wilson’s Snipe, Chipping Spar- 
row, Swamp Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, 
Palm Warbler (already very late), House 
Wren, and Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Brown 
Pelicans are not known to breed on this part 
of the Gulf Coast and their numbers have 
notably decreased since about April 1, but 
a few will be present all summer. 

Several regular winter visitants have been 
rare or entirely absent this season. Wax- 
wings have never appeared; Robins were 
rare and left unusually early; and only one 
Goldfinch (March 1) and one Song Sparrow 
(March 8) represent their species in my notes 
for the winter. 

Few species regularly nest here during this 
period. The pair of Fish Hawks noted on 
February 27, when first seen, were at last 
year’s nest. They started repair work about 
March 1, and eggs were laid about the last 
of the month. A pair of Brown-headed Nut- 
hatches, after the usual fervor of experi- 
mental excavating, finally made their choice 
of holes early in March and were seen carry- 
ing lining material to it on March 8. In- 
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cubation commenced about March 22; the 
' young were hatched about April 5 and left 
the nest about April 5. A Brown Thrasher’s 
nest with one egg was found on April 12, and 
the number of eggs had been increased to 
-thtee by April 15. A pair of Southern Blue 
Jays were seen completing the lining of a nest 
‘on March 27. Southern Hairy Woodpeckers 
were found incubating on April 12. 

The occurrence of a Black and White 
Warbler on March 1, when taken in con- 
nection with one or two similar records in 
past years, seems to indicate that this species 
winters here in small numbers. Two species 
that I have just added to my list of the birds 
of this region are Pigeon Hawk and Stilt 
Sandpiper, both seen on April 5. I have 
suspected the presence of Pigeon Hawks 
before but have always seen them at such a 
distance that I could not be certain of my 
identification. Fortunately, the Stilt Sand- 
piper—the only one I have ever seen in life— 
‘ was with a flock of Yellow-legs, the only 
species with which it can be confused in the 
field, and I was easily able with my bin- 
oculars to note the points of difference and 
be positive of my identification. 

In Brrp-Lorr, Vol. XXVI, page 266, is 
noted the probability of the Florida and the 
Alabama forms of the Towhee intergrading 
in this region, and I mentioned the occurrence 
here of Towhees with decidedly straw- 
colored eyes. On March 8 of this year, a 
male Towhee was seen with as light-colored 
an iris as I have ever seen anywhere in the 
typical Florida form. 

Bird music is now just about at its peak, 
and many migrants are in full song when they 
arrive. Of the permanent residents, the 
Towhee was first heard in song on February 
22; Bachman’s Sparrow, March 19; and 
Bob-white, April 12. The Mockingbird 
started his famous night-song shortly after 
the middle of March, attained his full power 
with the April full moon, and is now 
(actually at this moment) singing almost 
continuously even on dark, moonless nights. 
For two or three weeks, the song of the 
White-throated Sparrow has been heard 
regularly in the early mornings—unlike its 
usual habit in other parts of the South, its 
song is seldom heard here in winter.— 
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Francis M. Weston, Jr., U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (OnTO) REGION.—The feature of 


_ most general interest to the bird student in 


the spring is, of course, the coming in and 
passing through of the bird migrants. The 
migration this year at Oberlin has furnished 
many items of unusual interest, especially 
when compared with the almost normal 
spring movement of last year. 

The remarkably early first wave—or 
really the first and second waves combined— 
which averaged about twenty-four days 
ahead of the first wave of last year, was 
commented upon in the last report. It is 
sufficient to say here that the species com- 
prising that wave were practically the only 
ones showing migration tendencies during 
all except the last few days of February. 
Their numbers, however, increased weekly 
and often daily, so that several of the species 
became very common before the close of the 
month. 

The third wave, which was mainly char- 
acterized by such water-birds as the Can- 
vasback, Redhead, Greater Scaup, Pintail, 
Baldpate, Black Duck, and Mallard, and by 
such land-birds as the Rusty Blackbird and 
Mourning Dove, was prevented from im- 
mediately following the first movement by 
the slowness of the ice in breaking up in the 
ponds and marshes and lake. The Oberlin 
reservoir became open on February 26, and 
on the next day three species of Ducks were 
found there. On March 8, several species of 
Ducks were found in the marshes along the 
lake in good numbers, and it is probable that 
they were represented in the region at least 
four or five days earlier. This wave was 
about twelve days earlier than that of last 
year. 

The fourth wave, characterized by the 
Belted Kingfisher, Turkey Vulture, Towhee, 
Ring-necked Duck, Pied-billed Grebe, Mer- 
ganser, and Green-winged Teal, arrived 
between March 9 and March 15. This was 
about twelve days earlier than the corre- 
sponding wave of last year. The maximum 
limit in number of Ducks was probably 
reached in this wave. One observer iden- 
tified an estimated number of 7,000 Ducks 
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on the rsth, and he believes there to have 
been as many more on the lake too far out 
for their identity to be determined. 

The fifth wave, bringing into the region 
the Field Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Mi- 
grant Shrike, Phoebe, Woodcock, Snipe, and 
Shoveller, came on March 20, 21, and 22. 
Compared with last year, this wave was still 
about twelve days early. 

During the rest of March and April and 
up to date there was a good deal of rain, 
although scattered along there were many 
clear fair days and nights. During most of 
this period there was, however, a cold North 
wind. As a consequence, the sixth and 
seventh waves were not very pronounced and 
tended to be dragged out over several days, 
with only one or two new species coming in 
at a time. The sixth wave averaged about 
seven days early while the seventh was so 
retarded that it came in very little ahead of 
its scheduled time. The Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, Purple Martin, Chipping Sparrow, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, and Bonaparte 
Gull were the conspicuous species in the 
sixth wave. The seventh wave contained a 
large variety of species. The Ruddy Duck, 
Upland Plover, Brown Thrasher, and 
Myrtle Warbler were probably the most 
characteristic. The rest of the species con- 
sisted to a great extent of those that should 
have arrived in some former wave but for 
some reason did not do so. Practically every 
species that can be expected by the middle 
of April had been recorded, while there were 
very few advanced representatives of later 
waves as yet present in the region. 

Thus we see that the migration at Oberlin 
has by the middle of April lost its pre- 
schedule aspect and has assumed its normal 
trend, with the likelihood of the remainder of 
the movement being either early or late, 
unpredictable at the present time. 

Two winter-bird records of such rarity as 
to demand comment consist of a Pigeon 
Hawk seen on February 26 and an Old- 
Squaw on March 31 and April 1. The Old- 
Squaw was recorded on the Oberlin water- 
works reservoir, and it, together with the 
Hawk, probably represent winter birds 
moving north from more southern regions. 

The pair of Bald Eagles near Vermillion, 
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Ohio, which Prof. Herrick has made famous 
all over the country through his articles in 
The Auk, has been the focus of a good deal 
of popular attention during the last few 
months. As was reported in a former issue, 
the male bird of the pair was shot during the 
latter part of November of this last year. 
Not to be discouraged, the lone female found 
another mate. The pair came back to the 
same old nest, started nesting activities, and 
seemingly all was well. However, during a 
night in the second week of March, a severe 
wind storm came up and so caught the dead 
old hickory in which the nest was placed 
that it could not withstand the shock and 
toppled over. Although the nesting had 
gone so far that two eggs had been deposited, 
the Eagles began almost immediately in the 
construction of a new nest. This nest is 
placed in the same grove and in a large oak 
tree not far removed from the former site. 
There seems to be no present obstacle to 
prevent their finishing the season with the 
usual success.—S. CHAS. KENDEIGH, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Minnesota Recton.—The comparatively 
mild weather of the early half of February 
continued throughout the month, with the 
exception of two brief cold waves, the first on 
the 16th when sub-zero temperatures pre- 
vailed for a day or two, and the second from 


“the 25th to the 28th inclusive, when the 


whole state suffered from really severe cold 
and bitter North winds, the mercury falling 
nightly to 10 or 20 degrees below zero. The 
first two days of March were cold, and then 
came an abrupt and remarkable change to 
mild and pleasant weather which, after the 
middle of the month, was at times warm and 
almost summerlike. A little snow fell early 
in March but did not last long in the southern 
part of the state, and with the close of the 
month there were only a few inches in the 
northern woods. The small amount of snow 
and practically no rainfall to the present time 
has resulted in no appreciable spring rise in 
the water-level of the lakes and streams of the 
state which are far below the normal. On 
March 21, an exceptionally heavy fall of 
snow occurred at Winnipeg and westward, 
and considerable floods in some of the rivers 
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of North Dakota resulted from the rapid 
melting soon thereafter. The first thunder- 
storm of the season occurred at Minneapolis 
on March 9. 

Thus, after a winter marked, in the early 
part at least, by severely cold weather, 


spring came prematurely and with a rush 


all over the state. Vegetation began to 
develop and animal life to awake some two 
weeks ahead of the usual time. By the 
middle of March the surface of the ground 
was thawed sufficiently so that seeding of 
grain was begun at this time in the southern 
part of the state, and by the end of the 


month seeding was in progress in places as 


far north as the Red River Valley. It was 
stated that wheat sown on March 17 in 
Martin County, near the Iowa line, was up 
on April 1. On March 23 the temperature 
rose to 73 degrees at Minneapolis and noon 
temperatures of over 50 continued there- 
after. Early golfers and tennis players were 
out on March 23, and the municipal links at 
Minneapolis were officially open on April 1. 
The unusually thick ice on the lakes softened 
rapidly under the warm suns, and the large 
park lakes at Minneapolis were clear of ice 
on April 3 and 4, and Minnetonka on the 8th. 
The vast and dense ice-sheet on Lake Su- 
perior began breaking up on March 30, and 
the first vessel from below entered Duluth 
harbor on April 14, eight days sooner than 
last year. 

The unusual warmth and early blossoming 
of certain of the trees brought the honey 
bees out much ahead of time. Father 
Francis Jager, head of the Bee Division of 
the Minnesota University Farm, said on 
April 9 “Buzzing around the soft maples, 
blooming this year earlier than ever before, 
bees are looking forward to a record business 
this year. Bees never are taken from their 
winter quarters before the soft maples are in 
bloom. Last year this was not until April 22, 
but today they are already in bloom and so 
the bees are out in force, collecting food and 
storing sweetness.” 

It is never quite safe to say that things 
have never happened so before, for while 
the present is an exceptionally early spring, 
it is not without precedent. The writer’s 
journal shows that following the memorable 


mild winter of 1877-78 the ice was all out of 
the Minneapolis lakes, including Minne- 
tonka, on March 11; soft maples were in full 
bloom on March 9g; pasque flowers were out 
on the 17th; chipmunks and gophers were 
astir before the middle of that month; and a 
Horned Lark’s nest on Ft. Snelling prairie 
contained young birds on March 18. Curi- 
ously, however, the dates for the arrival of 
the first migrants were only a few days 
earlier than the present year, and for some, 
as the Phcebe, Hermit Thrush, and Martin, 
were even a little later. 

The following nature calendar showing the 
progress of the present season pertains to an 
area within r5 to 20 miles of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. The following persons have gen- 
erously contributed their spring records for 
use in this connection: Mrs. Frances S. 
Davidson, Mrs. Judson L. Wicks, Miss Mary 
Tillisch, Mrs. Charles F. Keyes, and E. D. 
Swedenborg of Minneapolis; A. C. Rosen- 
winkel of St. Paul; Mrs. Roy Hodson and 
Frank Gillis of Anoka. The University Bird 
Class and its leaders are also responsible for 
some of the records. 

March 6, Bluebird, common the 22d; 
r2th, Western Meadowlark; 15th, first mi- 
grating Robins, common the 24th; 77h 
Killdeer, Sparrow Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, 
18th, Red-winged Blackbirds, first females 
April r1; 19th, Marsh Hawk, Herring Gulls; 
21st, American Merganser, Mallard; 22d, 
Flicker; 23d, Migrant Shrike, Song Sparrow, 
Fox Sparrow, Grackle, Phoebe, Golden-eyed 
and Ring-necked Ducks, whirligig beetles in 
abundance; 25th, Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
Canada Geese, Pintail Ducks, soft maples in 
bloom and willow catkins opening; 27th, 
Eastern Meadowlark, Hooded Merganser, 
woodchucks out, pasque flowers in bloom; 
29th, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Rusty Black- 
bird, striped gopher out, pocket gophers 
throwing up mounds; 30th, Dove, Coot, 
Black Duck, Horned Grebe, frogs peeping, 
31st, Great Blue Heron, Baldpate Duck. 

April 1, Ring-billed Gulls, Redhead Ducks, 
Lesser Scaups in flocks; 2d, Hermit Thrush, 
Vesper Sparrow, Sapsucker, Loon, hazelnut 
in bloom, mourning cloak and fritillary 
butterflies; 3d, Shoveler Duck, elm in bloom 
and city lawns green; 4th, Cowbird, Pied- 
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billed Grebe; 5th, Buffle-head Duck, garter 
snakes out; 6th, Winter Wren, Kingfisher, 
painted and snapping turtles out; 7th, 
Martin, Blue-winged Teal; 8th, Myrtle 
Warbler, Swamp Sparrow, Wilson’s Snipe, 
Lapland Longspurs in flocks until 11th, rue 
anemone, hepatica, bloodroot, dwarf butter- 
cup and speckled alder in bloom; 9th, Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Red-headed Woodpecker, first 
chipmunks out; roth, White-throated Spar- 
row, many mourning cloak butterflies; 
r1th, American Bittern; 12th, three-flowered 
geum, dutchman’s breeches, box elders and 
first garden tulips in bloom, cabbage butter- 
fly; 13th, Tree Swallow, Double-crested Cor- 
morant, Chickadee and Flicker digging 
nesting-holes, Flickers migrating in large 
flocks, dandelion in bloom. 

Reports from observers in other localities 
have been received and the following ab- 
stracts contain records interesting by way of 
comparison: 

Mr. M. E. Chamberlain, of Montevideo, 
in the southwestern part of Minnesota: 
March 5, Meadowlarks; 15th, Robin; 21st, 
Grackles, Killdeer; 23d, Dove; 24th, Blue- 
bird; 28th, Flicker. 

Mr. Percival Narveson, of Spring Grove, 
Houston County, in southeastern corner of 
state close to Iowa line (“‘seven to fifteen days 
earlier than last year’): March 6, Bluebird; 
11th, Meadowlarks; 19th, Killdeer; 20th, 
Turkey Buzzard; 22d, Grackle; 25th, Mi- 
grant Shrike; 26th, Song Sparrow; 27th, 
Flicker; 28th, Fox Sparrow. ‘“A few Flickers 
have stayed here all winter. The Red- 
bellied Woodpecker has been quite common 
the past winter.” 

Miss Olga Lakela, of Fairmont, Martin 
County, close to Iowa line: March. 9, 
Robins; 22d, Song Sparrow, Broad-winged 
Hawk; 29th, Swamp Sparrow, mourning 
cloak butterflies. 

Mr. S. C. Swanson, of Cannon Falls, 
Goodhue County, 35 miles south of Min- 
neapolis: March to, Grackles; 11th, Red- 
winged Blackbirds; 12th, Bluebird; 13th, 
Robins; 16th, Killdeer; 17th, Meadowlarks; 
23d, Song Sparrow, Flicker; 24th, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets, Phcebes; 25th, Migrant 
Shrike; 26th, Swamp, Fox, and Vesper 
Sparrows; 27th, Cooper’s Hawk; oth, 
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Bluebird building. April 2, Red-tailed 
Hawk’s nest; 7th, Clay-colored Sparrow, 
Cowbirds, Sapsucker, Phoebe building; roth, 
Myrtle Warbler; 13th, White-throated Spar- 
row; 14th, Robin building. 

Mr. J. M. Eheim, of Hutchinson, McLeod 
County, 55 miles southwest of Minneapolis: 
March 8, Robins; 12th, Bluebirds; 15th, 
Killdeer, Marsh Hawk; 22d, Migrant 
Shrike, Cormorant, striped gopher out; 
24th, Coot,-Flicker, poplars budding; 29th, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Song Sparrow, 
Phoebe, Brewer’s Blackbird, Grackle, Great 
Blue Heron, soft maples and box elders bud- 
ding; April 3, Hermit Thrush; 5th, Cowbird, 
Pied-billed Grebe, Pectoral Sandpiper, 
Phoebe building nest; 9th, Loon, hepatica 
and dutchman’s breeches in bloom; roth, 
bloodroot in bloom; 13th, Chipping Sparrow. 

Mr. and Mrs. O, W. Frost, of Cloquet, 
Carlton County, 18 miles southwest of 
Duluth: March 8, Red-winged Blackbird, 
Meadowlark, Robins, Juncos, and Crows 
common; April 2, Song Sparrow, Grackle; 
7th, Killdeers; 8th, Song Sparrows common; 
rith, Vesper Sparrow, Sapsucker. 

Mr. P. O. Fryklund, of Roseau, just south 
of Canadian boundary: March 17, first 
Crows; March 23, first Robins; 28th, the 
snow is about gone and the ice in the Roseau 
River is breaking up. 

A rather full record received from Mr. 
Bernard Bailey, of Elk River, some 30 miles 
northwest of Minneapolis, contains the fol- 
lowing items of interest in this connection: 
March 4 to 18, Lapland Longspurs; 5th, 
Marsh Hawk; 3d, Red-tailed Hawk; 22d, 
Great Blue Heron; 23d, nest of Great Horned 
Owl, 3 eggs, in old Crow’s nest; 26th, Sap- 
sucker; 30th, Sharp-shinned Hawk; April 13, 
Clay-colored Sparrow. 

A considerable number of Purple Finches 
remained through the winter and have been 
reported by various observers this spring. 
Brown Creepers and Red-bellied Nuthatches 
appeared as migrants about the middle of 
March. 

There has been a movement of Whistling 
Swans through the eastern part of the state 
this spring, and, to the astonishment of bird 
students, a few have alighted singly or in 
little flocks in the larger lakes within the 
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_ limits of the city of Minneapolis. Five were 


seen by the writer on April 4, in Lake Na- 
komis, one of our park lakes, and others by 
a number of observers in various nearby 
lakes on previous and subsequent dates. 
Nothing of this kind has ever happened before 


_ within the memory of the writer. Swans 


have also been seen at other places—250 on 
the Mississippi River above Red Wing 
(Gantenbein), a flock of 50 in Otter Tail 
Lake about April ro, and Mr. Bailey reports 
seeing them at Elk River on March 28. 

In the last chapter, Snowy Owls were 
reported uncommon the past winter. Since 
then I have learned from Mr. Abe Nelson, a 
guide at Heron Lake, that these birds ap- 
peared about the lake late in November and 
early in December, 1924, in such numbers 
that they “seemed to be everywhere,” flying 
about over the frozen lake and picking up 
the scores of crippled Ducks that had been 
forced out onto the surface of the recently 
formed thin ice. 

Mr. Nelson also related to me a curious 
tale connected with the great increase of the 
common catfish or ‘bullhead’ in Heron Lake 
during the last five or six years. It is no 
longer safe to leave Ducks that have been 
shot lying on the water for any length of 
time before retrieving them. If so left for 
an hour or so many of them will be found to 
have been partially eaten by the ‘bullheads.’ 
Not only are the breasts eaten but often the 
abdomens are entered and the entrails 
largely devoured. Several ‘bullheads’ work 
at the same bird at the same time and the 
Duck bobs up and down on the water as the 
fish vigorously tear away at the flesh from 
below.—Tuos. S. RoBerts, Director Zodl- 
ogical Museum, U niversity of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENveER Recion.—This spring has added, 
for me. one more example which seems to 
show that Robins migrate through Colorado 
mostly, if not entirely, at night. A goodly 
sprinkling of these birds has been noted 
daily since early in February. On March 13, 
we had a moderate snowfall and cold spell; 
for two or three days thereafter Robins were 
to be seen in the city and its parks by 
hundreds, one might say by thousands. 
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They appeared the morning after the snow- 
fall. On April 3 we had a very welcome rain, 
and on the 4th Robins appeared in the city 
in numbers greater by far than on March 13. 
Both the dark eastern and the lighter western 
forms were to be seen. Such combination of 
stormy or inclement weather, followed by 
the appearance of many Robins, has oc- 
curred in and about Denver many times in 
my experience. Robins sang at daylight 
much earlier this year than usual, the first 
one doing this was heard on March 7. 

A number of species have returned quite 
early this year to this region; my friends 
Drummond Aitken and David Painter 
detected a Spurred Towhee and a Gambel’s 
Sparrow in the city on April r. This date 
puts the Gambel’s Sparrow’s arrival almost 
at the earliest date I have for it for Denver, © 
and that of the Towhee over two weeks 
ahead. Drummond and David saw, also, a 
Say’s Phoebe on April 2, a date about 
average, for I have noticed this species here 
as early as March 23. Pine Siskins came in 
force on March 8 and have been constantly 
in evidence ever since, some pairs starting in 
at once examining the evergreens near my 
home for nesting-sites. 

Bluebirds have been seen in the outskirts 
of the city off and on all winter, but ap- 
peared in the city proper only after March 7, 
and have been uncommon since then. 

David and Drummond were also so for- 
tunate as to see a flock of Evening Grosbeaks 
on March 22, in Cheesman Park, and they 
also saw a Great Blue Heron near the South 
Platte River, south of Denver. 

It is heartening, and disheartening too, to 
have a Mockingbird reported as being in the 
eastern part of the city—satisfactory because 
one likes to have this splendid singer here 
and yet discouraging because the species is 
practically always driven away from the city 
by molesting would-be cage-bird hunters. 
Mr. Victor Hill saw this Mockingbird near 
his home on April 3; he reports also seeing a 
pair of Crossbills there on March 7. The 
Chipping Sparrow reappeared in Denver on 
April ro, its earliest in my experience being 
April 1, hence it is not early in coming back 
to us this year, nor was it so forward in 


returning as some other species. As men- 
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tioned in the last report, Meadowlarks have 
been common in this region all winter, but 
penetrated into our parks only by March 8; 
they are at this date singing loudly about my 
home. On April 4, Shufeldt’s, Montana and 
the Grey-headed Juncos were still with us, 
but I have seen only the last since then—on 
April 15. Chickadees are no longer seen 
‘down town’ in Denver, but still are common 
in the parks and outskirts. 

I have to add to my list of birds seen in 
the heart of the city a Batchelder’s Wood- 
pecker, observed opposite the Y.M.C. A. 
building on March 16; this was indeed a 
surprise as the species is rare anywhere 
within the city at all times. F. G. Bonfils 
saw a number of Greater Yellow-legs on the 
South Platte River, 20 miles from Denver, 
on March 23. This is a date five days earlier 
than the average appearance at Fort Lyons, 
located nearly 100 miles south of this region. 
Mourning Doves reappeared here on March 
28. This species frequently winters about 
Denver, and in view of the very mild winter 
we have just experienced it is surprising that 
it did not come back to us in numbers 
earlier; it is now common in the parks of 
Denver and its callings making one feel that 
spring really is here. 

Miss Angeline M. Keen, who is very 
favorably located for bird observations, near 
Colorado Springs, tells me that she first saw 
a Spurred Towhee near her location on 
March 25; with her, Vesper Sparrows came 
back April 1 and Say’s Phoebes by March 1s. 
She did not see Mourning Doves, however, 
until April 8, but noted White-crowned 
Sparrows on March 24, while Aiken and 
Painter saw a Zonotrichia of some sort 
(believed a Gambel’s Sparrow) in Denver on 
April 1. This may or may not mean that it 
took the Zonotrichias a week to travel from 
Colorado Springs to Denver (75 miles). 
Tree Sparrows were still common near 
Colorado Springs on March 16, and the 
Great Northern Butcherbird was lingering 
there on March 17. 

Bird-life about Grand Junction has pre- 
sented some interesting aspects during the 
past eight weeks; Ducks seemed to be in full 
migration about the middle of February, 
when many Mallards, Pintails and Green- 
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winged Teals were noted. Say’s Phoebe 
returned to the Grand Valley nearly a 
month before it did to Denver (March 4). 
On the other hand, the Chipping Sparrow 
was but one day earlier in its arrival at the 
former location than at the latter. Miss 
Copeland’s previously expressed belief that 
the extremely cold weather in her region in 
February worked havoc amongst the local 
Gambel’s Quail seems borne out by the fact 
that she reports this species as being much 
less common than usual during the past two 
months. She also tells me that very few 
Hawks have been seen in her neighborhood 
this spring; it is highly probable that these 
birds are as mercilessly shot off there as 
about . Denver. Meadowlarks continued 
relatively uncommon in Miss Copeland’s 
area, in sharp contrast to their abundance 
about Denver. Cassin’s Finches seemed to 
have departed from Grand Junction for 
higher altitudes about the middle of March, 
at which time the bulk of Juncos also dis- 
appeared. White-crowned Sparrows, as re- 
ported by Miss Copeland, seemed to have 
arrived in two waves, one prior to March 21 
and one about April 1. It is probable that 
the first wave was made of Gambel’s Spar- 
rows and the second of true White-crowned, 
as the latter is commonly two weeks later in 
going through Colorado than is the former. 

Song Sparrows are still very common 
about Grand Junction, while Pine Siskins 
are scarce, yet the latter species is common 
about Denver. To my surprise it is reported 
that an Audubon’s Hermit Thrush came to 
Grand Junction on April 6; if I remember 
correctly the very earliest I have seen it in 
Denver is April 30. Robins are more abun- 
dant in the Grand Valley than ever before, 
but Bluebirds are infrequent. 

The day I close this report (April 15) two 
Townsend’s Solitaires were in my yard. 
Mr. Hellstern reports to me that Bronzed 
Grackles are in force at Fort Morgan (April 
1r and onward); this species has not yet 
arrived in Denver.—W. H. BeErcrorp, 
Denver, Colo 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—The pre- 
vious seasonal report ended on February 13 
with a statement that no spring migrants 
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: had yet been noted. On February 14, a pair 
of Bluebirds appeared in my yard and flew 


straight to a bird-house occupied by Blue- 
birds last year. I happened to be standing in 
the yard at the time, and heard them call 
far overhead for a minute or two before they 


appeared. These were the first migrants 


noted. On the same day, large flocks of 
Brewer’s Blackbirds were noted for the first 
time, and the number of Robins increased 
notably. 

Mrs. French, of Carlton, Ore., reported 
the first Northern Violet-green Swallows on 
February 24, an exceedingly early date, and 
on the 27th there were numbers of them 
about East Portland. 

The month of February was warm and 
pleasant and the season advanced con- 
siderably ahead of schedule. Since that time 
it has been cold and rainy most of the time 
and vegetation has not made more than the 
usual advance up to this date. 

On March 8, a trip was made to the 
Columbia River bottoms, but no new 
migrants were observed; Robins, Crows, 
and Blackbirds were the most abundant 
birds. 

March 17, the first Say’s Phoebe was noted 
at The Dalles, and the first migrating 
Audubon’s Warblers and Rufous Humming- 
birds had appeared at my home on March 22. 
Pipits, Nuttall’s Sparrows, and Golden- 
crowned Sparrows were much in evidence on 
March 2s, on a trip through the Willamette 
Valley. 

The first Savannah Sparrows were noted 
at home on March 26, which is several days 
in advance of the usual schedule. On 
March 29 there was a considerable migrating 
movement. Among the new migrants were 
Lutescent Warblers, Chipping Sparrows, and 
Oregon Vesper Sparrows, while there was a 
great increase in_the number of Savannah 
Sparrows present. 

On April 5 a trip was again made to the 
Columbia bottoms and the most note- 
worthy thing on this date was the immense 
number of Gulls seen on the river, feeding on 
the remnants of the great smelt run. I do 
not believe that I have ever seen as many 
Gulls at one time as were in sight from the 
river bank on this date. They were mostly 


too far away to be identified, Ring-billed 
Gulls being the only ones that could be 
positively named. 

On this same trip, five Wood Ducks were 
noted, which was the first record of the 
season. Mallards and Widgeons were also 
present, although not in any great numbers. 
Outside of the great flight of Gulls, the 
immense numbers of Violet-green Swallows 
was the outstanding fact of the trip. Varied 
Thrushes were also present in great numbers 
for this season of the year and Lutescent 
Warblers were fairly common. 

The next week was spent on a trip to 
Klamath County, but nothing unusual was 
noted. Ducks and Geese were about in the 
usual numbers, but Scaups were more 
plentiful than usual. 

The mornings of April 12 and 13 were 
marked by a great flight of Audubon’s 
Warblers. This flight still continued to some 
extent on the mornings of the r4th and rsth. 

On the morning of April 14, a considerable 
flight of Canada Geese was noted making its 
way north over the city of Portland. 

It is my impression that small birds are 
not as abundant this spring as last, as, with 
the exception of one or two species, migrants 
have not been as apparent as they usually 
are.—Ira N. GaBRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Recion.—The wet 
weather of early February was followed by 
more than three weeks of dry and ab- 
normally warm days for the season. This 
spell was broken the end of March and inter- 
mittent rains have blessed our region. 

Reports come from various places that 
Hermit Thrushes have been singing for the 
last month. In the writer’s garden at least 
one individual has been singing since he 
arrived in the fall. Robins have been, and 
still are, plentiful and for two weeks have 
been full of song. Each year more Robins 
are nesting in this locality. The Allen Hum- 
mingbird arrived on time; dates for special 
sections varying a few days but February 17 
seems to be an average. Herring Gulls have 
been noticed following the ferry-boats and a 
few were seen in the vicinity of Monterey 
on April 7. 

On February 15 the Audubon Association 
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of the Pacific had a trip to Burlinghame, 
San Mateo County, from whence the 
members climbed over the ridge down to the 
Spring Valley Lakes. A large flock of 
Canada Geese was seen on the shore and 
several Loons were enjoying themselves in 
the lake. The most interesting land-birds 
seen on the trip were Golden-crowned King- 
lets, Varied Thrushes and a Say’s Phoebe. 
On the Berkeley shore that same day two 
large flocks of Sandpipers were observed. 

Miss Wythe reports a flock of Cedar 
Waxwings in front of the museum, Berkeley, 
on February 25, again on the 27, 28, March 
2, 3, 4, and Miss Chattin reports the Wax- 
wings from the same locality almost daily 
for a while in March and a large flock on 
April 3. 

On February 27 Mr. Swarth saw a flock of 
Band-tailed Pigeons up Strawberry Canyon. 
Reports of these birds seen near at home 
always delights the bird-lover. On the same 
day a Sparrow Hawk was heard calling, 
which gives rise to the query, “Are these 
birds going to nest on the Botany Building 
this year?” 

On February 28 Miss Wythe heard a Red- 
breasted Nuthatch on the campus and on 
reaching home heard several Intermediate 
Sparrows in the garden singing and chatter- 
ing. They stayed all afternoon, sang again 
the next day, and then passed on, probably 
migrants. 

About March 1 the Linnets began singing. 
During the month, Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
were often heard, but as there are no reports 
of these birds for the past ten days it would 
seem that they have departed. On April 4 a 
Townsend’s Warbler was heard singing in 
Berkeley and on the 2d Dr. Bryant heard 
some in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 
Dr. Bryant also reports the Western Fly- 
catcher, Warbling Vireo, and Rufous Hum- 
mingbird in Clarmont Canyon, Berkeley, on 
March 28, and a Pileolated Warbler on 
April 3, as well as Purple Finches in full song 
on March 28, 

The writer saw Varied Thrushes in 
Berkeley on February 21, 28, and March 14. 
Lutescent Warblers also were noted on the 
latter date. Ona trip to Angel Island, March 
27, starting on the east side among the oaks, 
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numerous Lutescent Warblers, few Pileo- 
lated Warblers, and many Pine Siskins were 
heard. Hummingbirds and Bush-Tits were 
on the higher slopes, and on crossing over the 
ridge to the west side, as soon as the first oak 
was seen, the liquid notes of the Lutescent 
Warblers were again heard. On March 7, 
a visit to Lake Merritt, Oakland, showed 
that most of the Ducks had left, but while 
numerically there were not so many, the 
number of ‘species was gratifying. Pintails, 
Baldpates, Canvasbacks, Scaups, Ruddies, 
Shovelers, Buffleheads, Mallards, and one 
Golden-eye were seen. 

On the field trip to Point Bonita, March 
15, Mr. Kibbe reports seeing a Holbcell’s 
Grebe and Pigeon Guillemots, and again 
from the same locality, on April 5, he reports 
Pigeon Guillemots. 

The song of the California Towhee was 
heard on April 8, and on the 12th the Fox 
Sparrows in the writer’s garden were making 
an attempt at song which, after a little 
practice, sounded quite natural. A com- 
pleted Bush-Tit’s nest was located in an oak 
tree in a front garden in Alameda on April 1. 

Things have been very quiet along the 
Alameda shore. On March 4 a few Black- 
bellied Plovers, some Dowitchers, two 
Willets and some 50 Sandpipers, mostly 
Western, with a few Red-backed, were seen. 
Although the shore was visited when weather 
and tide were favorable, only an occasional 
bird was seen until April 10, when 6 God- 
wits, 6 Hudsonian Curlew, 100 Dowitchers, 
and 500 Sandpipers were observed. Most of 
the Sandpipers were Western and only a 
few Red-backed. Bonaparte’s Gulls were in 
full plumage and on the following day 
Forster’s Terns were seen. 

The writer spent several days (April 6 to 
9) in the vicinity of Monterey making ob- 
servations along the shore from Pacific 
Grove to Carmel, then over to Carmel High- 
lands, returning to Alameda via Capitola 
and Santa Cruz. Sandy and gravelly 
beaches, rocky shores with or without sea- 
weed, sloughs and ponds were visited. Some 
of the places were visited in the evening and 
again in the morning and sometimes several 
hours in the middle of the day would be 
spent in one locality. During this time not 
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a single Sandpiper was seen. That seemed 


strange in view of the fact that the following 


day so many were seen in Alameda. Wher- 
ever water was found Western Grebes, Surf 
and White-winged Scoters were found. 
Where there were rocks, Black Turnstones 


_ were wandering around in small flocks. At 
Bird Rocks they were even walking up 


among the Cormorant nests. These little 
fellows were constantly calling, thus adding 
a note of interest to the place. At Pacific 
Grove one flock of 10 Surf Birds was seen. 
On several occasions late in the afternoon a 
flock of 15 Western Grebes were sleeping 
peacefully while being rocked by the waves. 
California Murres were flying by, while an 
endless procession of Cormorants with a 
few Brown Pelicans were passing. At Bird 
Rocks there were hundreds of Baird and 
Brandt Cormorants; the latter were carrying 
nesting material. They would go to a place 
not far distant where the seaweed was sub- 
merged, dive, pull some loose, come to 
surface, and rest a bit after the exertion and 
then fly off to Bird Rock. If their load was 
too heavy, they would alight at the base of 
the rock, and try to walk up the steep sides. 
When they found it impossible to walk they 
would give one flap of the wings, just as if 
they were to make a jump over a difficult 
spot, and thus they would laborously reach 
the desired nesting-place, where the mate 
would assist in pulling the seaweed out of the 
bill and pouch and together they would put 
the same in place. At times the streamers of 
seaweed would be too long, and as the bird 
started to walk it would trip on it. In that 
case it would throw its head back as far as 
possible and resort to flying more than walk- 
ing. They continued to carry this material 
as long as we could see in the evening and 
were at it again the first thing in the 
morning. 

Loons were seen in many places, singly or 
in groups, some in mature plumage and others 
showing the plain white throats. Mer- 
gansers, possibly American, attracted at- 
tention here and there, while Eared Grebes 
in full plumage were about. In one instance 
so were in a flock swimming and diving so 
closely gathered together that they all but 
touched each other. They would dive and 


come to the surface again every half minute 
and keep it up for-over a half hour at a time. 

On the beach at Carmel and again at the 
mouth of San José Creek, Snowy Plovers 
skipped along the white sand. 

From Carmel Highlands one could see and 
hear the Oyster-catchers as they flew from 
rock to rock. The seals swimming around 
caused the Scoters to fly up in haste. 

We were repaid for stopping at Moss 
Landing, the whaling station, by seeing a 
Long-billed Curlew and several dozen 
Hudsonian Curlews. In a pool we found a 
Greater Yellow-legs. A flock of 24 Black- 
bellied Plovers alighted along a slough 
where some 10 White Pelicans were sleeping. 
At Capitola and Santa Cruz nothing new was 
seen, Cormorants, Western Grebes and Loons 
being the principal birds. Among the Gulls 
seen during this time the Western pre- 
dominated; there were a few Glaucous- 
winged and the Herring mentioned earlier; 
no Bonapartes were observed. On. other 
visits to this region Great Blue and Black- 
crowned Night Herons were often seen in 
numbers, but on this occasion not a single 
bird was noted. 

Among the land-birds the Horned Larks 
presented an interesting sight as they stood 
upon an almost over-grown rock in a carpet 
of flowers and then forced out their little 
whizzy song. One could not help but feel 
that they were doing the best they could. 
Pigmy Nuthatches were busy enlarging a 
nest-hole. A pair of California Woodpeckers 
were at work on the ball of a flag-pole, having 
already made a large hole in it. It would be 
interesting to know if that was to be their 
abode. 

Along all the wooded streams came the 
songs of Pileolated Warblers and Warbling 
Vireos. From the oaks could be heard 
Lutescent Warblers. In many places the 
Willow Goldfinches filled the air with their 
notes. Juncos also were in song; Pine Siskins 
were very much in evidence; an occasional 
Thrasher could be heard; while Song, 
Nuttall’s, Intermediate, and Golden-crown 
Sparrows did their bit to make the trip a 
happy one. Yellow-billed Magpies were seen 
on the road between Salinas and Monterey 
and again in Carmel Valley. Cliff Swallows 
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were building while Violet-green and Barn 
Swallows were also about. American Pipits 
were in the meadows, and I might add are 
still seen in Alameda at this date——Mrs. 
G. Earte Ke tty (Vice-President Audubon 
Association), Alameda, Calif. 


Los ANGELES Recion.—The total rainfall 
recorded at Los Angeles Station during the 
month of February was .56 of an inch. Rain 
fell on five days in March, the total precipi- 
tation amounting to 1.56 inches. On sixteen 
dates during March the recorded tempera- 
ture ranged from one to sixteen degrees 
above normal. On April 4 and 5 the best 
storm of the season developed, the precipi- 
tation ranging from about Winch at.valley 
stations to 24 inches or more in the moun- 
tains. Snowfall at the higher elevations 
amounted to 10 inches or more. Moderately 
low temperatures, with cloudy skies and mild 
south winds, followed. 

By the middle of February the Ducks had 
decreased very noticeably. Cinnamon Teal, 
first noted about this time, became in- 
creasingly common during March. Ring- 
necked Ducks have been seen at Silver Lake 
several times during the two months’ period 
covered by this report. 

Avocets in the Playa del Rey marshes, 
though they are arrayed in the most striking 
cinnamon rufous, give no evidence by their 
behavior of beginning nesting. March 24, at 
Silver Lake, 14 Eared Grebes were seen to 
execute what appeared to be a courtship 
display or dance. They had assumed their 
crests. and ear-tufts. One male and four 
female Ring-necked Ducks were there also. 

Long-billed Dowitchers appear to have 
been the first arrivals from the south along 
shore. On February 26, as three of us 
scanned the marshes and ponds at Playa del 
Rey, a little flock of the long-billed birds were 
seen to come in. Then another, and another 
followed, circling about until their fellows 
were located, when they dropped in with 
them. They totaled something over twenty 
birds. The Hudsonian Curlew, usually the 
first to arrive, did not put in an appearance 
until March 8, when a single bird was seen; 
March 15 there were 3; March 25, 100. 
March 15, one Heermann Gull was seen at 
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one of the marsh ponds, the first we have 
ever found away from the beach. March 17, 
Glaucous-winged Gulls were very numerous 
on the breakwater at San Pedro and at 
Terminal Island. March 26 they were 
abundant at Playa del Rey pier. Three 
Sora Rails and a Florida Gallinule were seen 
in the marshes. April 3, very large flocks of 
black-headed Bonaparte’s Gulls were at 
Playa del Rey. As our small party sat among 
the fragrant lupines and wallflowers of the 
sand-dunes, watching the shifting play of 
white-winged birds, great flocks of the little 
Bonaparte’s were constantly passing to and 
fro between marsh and ocean. One large 
flock suddenly swooped down until their 
winnowing wings filled the air directly above 
us with the rushing sound of their passing. 
On the beach, Black-bellied Plover were 
assembled in a close flock of 50 or more, most 
of them with summer plumage fairly well 
developed. The great flock of Sanderling 
that have made their winter home upon this 
beach for years have not been found at any 
time this season. Only occasional small 
parties, foraging along the water’s edge, have 
been seen from time to time. The Snowy 
Plovers, their companions when at rest upon 
the upper beach, are still attached to their 
long-time home, regardless of encroaching 
houses, people, and dogs. 

On February 12, Mrs. Lorey saw, at a 
distance of 12 feet from the window of her 
home in Hollywood, a White-throated 
Sparrow which came with other birds for the 
food she daily places at the margin of a rose- 
filled border. 

February 21, Mrs. Bates and Miss Craig 
saw a Vermillion Flycatcher at a park in 
Riverside. They watched it for some time 
as from its perch on a weeping willow tree, 
it made sallies out over the lake for winged 
insects. Seven Florida Gallinules were seen 
at this lake. 

The spring migrants are coming about on 
schedule, though we had no February record 
for Allen or Rufous Hummingbirds. March 8 
marked the arrival of the Rufous in Pasadena 
and Griffith Park. February 14, a Lutescent 
Warbler visited a Pasadena garden, remained 
three days, and sang. February 19, one was 
seen at Bolsa Chica. Here Willow Gold- 
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finches were donning summer plumage and a 
‘Lincoln Sparrow was seen. Violet-green 
Swallows and Yellow-headed Blackbirds 


- were found in the marshes. My list for this 


day totaled 61 species. 

A Townsend’s Warbler, March 15 to 16, was 
probably a wintering bird. March 16, a 
‘Pileolated Warbler was seen. March 18, a 
Phainopepla. Warbling Vireo, Arizona 

‘Hooded Oriole, and Black-headed Grosbeak 
arrived March 21. The Costa Hummingbird 
was also seen. On March 23 the first Barn 
Swallow was seen. The Rough-winged 
Swallow was seen March 30 at Whittier 
where the Purple Martins arrived some days 
earlier. March 31 a Bullock’s Oriole was seen 
in Pasadena. April 1 a Townsend’s Warbler 
was again seen in the garden visited the 
middle of March. April 2 brought the Black- 
throated Gray Warbler and the Cassin’s 
Vireo. 

April 6, Black Turnstones, 2 Wandering 
Tatlers and 2 Spotted Sandpipers were seen 
at White’s Point. 

April 7, birds were abundant in Carmelita 
Park, Pasadena. Fox Sparrows, Golden- 
crowned Sparrows, and Hermit Thrushes 
remained of the winter contingent. Pileo- 
lated, Calaveras, Townsend’s and Black- 
throated Gray Warblers, and the Warbling 
Vireos were seen. : 

April 9, at Sunland, Lazuli Buntings and 
the Ash-throated Flycatcher were seen. 
No Varied Thrushes were to be found in this 
vicinity, where they were so extraordinarily 


abundant in mid-winter. Robins were still 
common, and a Red-naped Sapsucker was 
seen, Ruby-crowned Kinglets, which dis- 
appeared from some city gardens late in 
March, were also observed there. A pair of 
Black-tailed Gnatcatchers was seen in the 
area occupied by Cactus Wrens in Tejunga, 
Wash. Cliff Swallows, which nest on my 
block, formerly on my house, arrived April 
10, three days later than last year. After the 
storm of April 4 and 5, there was a marked 
increase in the number of Gambel’s Sparrows 
in my garden. Audubon’s Warblers in very 
beautiful plumage also came and sang 
about the place for a few days. A Lutes- 
cent Warbler, also in song, remained four 
days. 

April 12, for the first time since their 
arrival there in the fall, Black-bellied Plover 
were wholly absent from Playa del Rey. 
Only a remnant remained of the vast flocks 
of Bonaparte’s Gulls seen there April 3. 
One Glaucous-winged Gull was seen, and 
relatively few California and Ring-billed 
Gulls remained—these mainly immature 
birds. Three Black Terns and a few Forster’s 
Terns were seen. The Red-breasted Mer- 
gansers still frequent the lagoons. Hudsonian 
Curlews and Least Sandpipers were very 
abundant. Surf Scoters and a few Western 
Grebes were on the ocean. 

Cliff Swallows were rebuilding their nests 
under the canal bridge, and a few Barn 
Swallows were about—Frances_ B. 
ScHNEDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Book Mews and Reviews 


Birp Is~tanps oF PrRvu. By ROBERT 
Cusaman Murpuy. Illustrated from 
photographs by the author. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York and London. 
1925. 8vo. 362 pages; 53 _half-tones; 
8 cuts in the text. 

No place in the world offers better op- 
portunities for the study of marine bird-life 
than the islands off the coast of Peru. The 
problem may be economic and relate to the 
production of the guano; it may be zo6- 
geographic and be expressed by the presence 
of certain forms far north of their main 
ranges; it may be ecological and call for an 
explanation of the presence of such an in- 
conceivable number of birds. In any event, 
the student will not lack for material. 

Dr. Murphy went afield inspired by the 


true spirit of the modern outdoor naturalist. - 


His aim was to discover why birds are so 
indescribably abundant off the coast of 
Peru, in short, to learn the relation of these 
birds to their environment and their place 
in the chain of life of which they form a link. 
This required a study not only of the birds 
but of other animals as well, and of the 
waters and land in and on which they live. 
The description of the manner in which he 
pursued his researches and reached his con- 
clusions forms a notable contribution to our 
knowledge of the interrelation of organisms, 
and a fascinating chapter in philosophic 
natural history. Dr. Murphy’s book will 
be read long after most of the ‘Travels’ and 
‘Voyages’ which crowd the bookstands of 
today are forgotten.—F. M. C. 


SANCTUARIES FOR Birps AND How To MAKE 
Tuem. By H. J. Masstncuam. G. Bell 
& Sons, Ltd., London. 1924. 12mo. 160 
pages; 8 half-tones; 17 line-cuts. 

This is less a guide to the making of 
sanctuaries than a spirited discourse on the 
sanctuarial relations of birds and man. As 
such it is more needed here in America than 
is a manual on planting, feeding-stations, and 
cat-proof fences. No fear of criticism pre- 
vents Mr. Massingham from voicing his 


views, even when they depart widely from 
what may be termed sanctuary standards. 
“A pet-Eden,” he writes, “is not my idea of 
a sanctuary.” ‘He who cannot stomach the 
laws of nature had better abandon shepherd- 
ing the wild and keep pouters and fan-tails 
in a dove-cot.” Nevertheless, he admits that 
“there are special circumstances and specific 
districts which will not fit in with our 
philosophical generalizations that the birds 
which feed their young upon other birds and 
their young have as much right to live as 
the birds which feed upon leather jackets,” 
and in illustration he mentions the Black- 
backed and Common Gulls which, having 
practically exterminated certain other species 
on the Scilly Island, have had themselves 
to be killed. 

One is tempted to quote far and wide from 
this small but stimulating volume, and if we 
do not always agree with its author we at 
least admire the courage and force with which 
he expresses himself. We cannot be too 
thankful that in this country there is no 
cause for the low esteem—to put it mildly— 
in which he holds the collector.—F. M. C. 


BritisH Birps. Written and illustrated by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN. With 192 plates 
in color. In four volumes. Vol. 1. New 
edition. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
New York, Toronto. 1925. 8vo. xii + 
176 pages; 48 plates, figuring 108 species. 
While issued as a ‘New Edition’ of the 

large quarto work of 1915, this is essentially 

another work. The plates are wholly new 
and the text has been revised and, in some 
instances, extended. The plates are charm- 
ing. There are other artists who equal and 
sometimes excel Thorburn in bird portraiture 
but, in our opinion, no one is his master in 
composition and in making an attractive 
picture of several birds of different species in 

a small plate. Nor does he attempt to save 

space by curtailing his accessories. Ap- 

propriate foliage (blossoms) and fruit are 
freely used but so skilfully that they add to 
the beauty of the picture without over- 
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crowding. No doubt the character of the 


originals is in large measure responsible for 


the excellence of the reproductions. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the color work 
in this volume is far superior to any quad- 
ricolor reproductions of bird-drawings which 
have been made in this country. 

The text lacks the inspiration of the il- 
lustrations, but it is informing and, no 
doubt, accurate. The present volume in- 
cludes the Thrushes, Stonechats, Warblers, 
Titmice, Creepers, Wagtails, Shrikes, and 
Finches. 

We trust that the remaining three volumes 
in the series will be issued rapidly for the 
work will be a very useful one —F. M. C. 


Tue Brrps oF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
Park. By Mitton P. SKINNER. Roose- 
velt Wild Life Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 1. 
February, 1925. Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 8vo. 192 pages, 4 colored plates; 
47 half-tones; 2 maps. 

The author has succeeded in presenting 
this material ina manner which should 
arouse the interest of the average park 
tourist and gratify his desire for information. 
In short, he has made a practical handbook 
to the bird-life of the Yellowstone Park. 
Colored plates by Sawyer and numerous 
half-tones from photographs add to the 
beauty and value of the work which we trust 
has been printed in a large enough edition to 
supply the demand which should be made 
forit—F. M. C. 


A Hvpson ANTHOLOGY. Arranged by 
Epwarp Garnett. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 10924. 12mo. 381 pages. 

A collection of well-chosen selections from 
Hudson’s works, well designed to meet the 
needs of those who would always have within 
reach something by this author. 


PERMANENT Brrp-Houses. By GLADSTONE 
Catirr, Superintendent of Schools and 
Manual Training Instructor, Richard, 
Towa. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Oblong 8vo. 64 pages; 
many illustrations. 

This little volume gives plans and speci- 
fications for many kinds of bird-houses and 
also useful hints on their construction. It also 
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includes practical suggestions regarding the 
placing and care of boxes designed to help us 
in attracting possible tenants and preserving 
their homes.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue AvKk.—The April number of The 
Auk opens with a study by Potter and 
Gillespie of a brood of Barn Owls raised in an 
old ruined tower on the Delaware River, 
below Gloucester, N. J., illustrated from 
several photographs, one of these (taken 
May 13) of seven young of assorted sizes, 
from three days to two weeks old; others 
show that when fully feathered, and able to 
fly, the young bird has a quite different, 
rounder facial disk than its parents. This 
‘adult’? plumage was acquired in approxi- 
mately seven and a half weeks. Their food 
was almost or completely small mammals. 
They were seen to bring mice of the genus 
Microtus to the young. The earliest visit of 
one of the old Owls to the nest with food was 
8.20 p.M. Various calls of young and old 
are described in detail. 

Two papers are of especial interest in 
opening comparatively new fields for re- 
search. E. L. Poole explains with charts a 
diagrammatic method of visualizing and 
recording the flight character of birds. 
Figures wherein a solid line represents the 
motion of the axis of the bird’s body, and a 
broken line the (apparent) position of the 
wing-tips at corresponding points, afford 
tangible data on this difficult subject, for 
comparison and study. Cartwright and 
Harrold, in ‘An Outline of the Principles of 
the Natural Selective Absorption of Radiant 
Energy,’ postulate certain physical qualities 
of sunlight which may be found to have an 
important bearing on determining birds’ 
colors and perhaps other functions of the 
bird in nature. While this article opens 
interesting fields for further work, we wish to 
quote one sentence which should not pass 
unchallenged. “To our minds this is a con- 
dition that throws grave doubt on the 
adaptive coloration theory as a complete 
explanation of the meaning of color.” The 
reviewer is quite unable to find anything, in 
this article bearing on ‘the adaptive colora- 
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tion theory’—either way! By whom has it 
heretofore been considered a complete ex- 
planation? The mysticism which would 
throw overboard as much every-day knowl- 
edge as possible, as a welcome to newly 
discovered forces, little understood, is allied 
to science only through the vagaries of the 
human mind, 


Mr. E. A. Andrews records and shows maps _ 


of the actual position of birds’ nests ona plot 
of suburban ground at Baltimore, Md., for 
six consecutive years. In such suburban 
localities there is greater concentration of 
breeding birds than in natural woodland, 
open country, or cultivated lands. An 
analysis of the results is tabulated and dis- 
cussed. A. J. Van Rossem finds that in 
instances, definitely checked, a female Spotted 
Sandpiper performs the courting “display, 
and males are in charge of the young, in- 
dication that this species approaches the 
Phalaropes in domestic economy, possibly a 
rather general tendency among shore-birds. 

Chapman reviews the Parula Warblers of 
the two Americas (their ranges illustrated 
on two maps) and concludes that the genus 
Compsothlypis has occupied Middle and 
North America for a longer period than it 
has South America, has entered the southern 
continent from the northern through the 
Subtropical Zone, crossing the tropics in that 
zone, as found in the Andean mountain 
system, and descended to Uruguay and the 
Atlantic coast in higher latitudes of the 
southern hemisphere. 

Ahrens describes the bird collection of the 
Berlin Museum and narrates the history of 
its growth. J. Grinnell discusses the orni- 
thological possibilities from catching birds in 
nets. Bangs reviews existing information 
concerning a little-known Mexican Warbler 
of the genus Vermivora. W. DeW. Miller 
describes a new race of Sicalis, a canary- 
like Finch or Bunting, from southeastern 
Brazil, and Sushkin discusses our Evening 
Grosbeak, its relationship to the European 
Hawfinch, and the classification of the Finch- 
like birds based on their anatomy. He would 
separate the true Finches from the Buntings 
(Sparrows), associating Weaver-birds and 
Hawaiian Honey-birds, etc., with the former, 
and Tanagers, Orioles, and American Honey 
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Creepers with the latter. The House Sparrow 
is a Weaver-bird; the Cardinal, Rose- — 
breasted Grosbeak, etc., form an American 
division of the Finches, the Evening Gros- 
beak being the only endemic American genus 
in the Palearctic group to which most of our 
true Finches belong. 

In General Notes are to be found various 
items of faunal interest—several records of 
the Black Skimmer in Maine at the time of 
its remarkable northward incursion about 
September 1, 1924 (Norton); occurrence of 
the Starling in South Carolina (Wayne) and 
in Canada (H. F. Lewis, and Mousley); 
Notes on Birds of the Labrador Peninsula in 
1924 (H. F. Lewis), including nesting of the 
Kittiwake, Common Cormorant, Eider, first 
occurrence of the Bobolink, etc. Other 
unusual observations deal with the mating 
of the Sparrow Hawk (Bishop); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet and Red-breasted Nuthatch 
trapped by burdocks (L. T. Little).—J. T. N. 


Book News 


‘Canaries: Their Care.and Management’ 
by Alexander Wetmore, Farmers Bulletin 
No. 1327, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, contains 20 pages of useful 
information for the keepers of these favorite 
cage-birds. 


‘Food and Economic Relations of North 
American Grebes,’ by Alexander Wetmore, 
Department Bulletin No. 11096, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture ‘presents a 
detailed study of the food and feeding habits 
of the six species of Grebes that occur in the 
United States.” The Pied-billed Grebe may 
be an undesirable visitor to fish hatcheries, 
but with this exception the Grebes may be 
ranked as of neutral economic status. 


‘Birds of Saskatchewan,’ by H. Hedley 
Mitchell, of the Provincial Museum at 
Regina, which forms a special number of the 
Canadian Field Naturalist (Vol. 38, No. 6), 
will make a most useful reference and check- 
list for local students. It is interesting to 
learn that the white Whooping Crane has 
been found nesting in Saskatchewan as late 
as 1922. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue day that I returned from Florida I 
found the House Wren here to greet me. 
Possibly we arrived together. Possibly, 
even, the bird singing in my garden may be 
the very one I heard rehearsing his song at 
Coconut Grove in mid-March. In any event, 
he is welcome. We have been friends for too 
many years to part now. The bubbling 
music which springs so uncontrollably from 
his quivering throat is too characteristic a 
part of the season’s chorus to be spared. The 
box which has been hanging so patiently on 
my grape arbor would be but a sad reminder 
of past joys if it should not again be animated 
by his bustling little body. : 

Tried in a court of men and he no doub 
would be convicted of the charges which have 
been made against him; but a court of Wrens 
would dismiss the case and commend the 
alleged culprit. Purely as a matter of 
justice which verdict should we take? Should 
we judge Wrens by their standards or by 
ours? That we may insist they conform to 
our standards is quite a different matter. 
Wrens, no doubt, would like to occupy all 
my garden and will try their best to do so if I 
give them house-room. But I don’t want 
every bird a Wren any more than I want 
every flower a bee-balm. If the bee-balms 
encroach upon the territory assigned to other 
flowers, they are uprooted. So, too, the 
Wrens will be controlled. Always they will 
find a home here, but one pair to the acre is 
the limit of my Wren population, and so 
inexhaustible is their vitality, so irrepressible 
their song, that a single Wren can more than 


hold his place in the year’s chorus. With 
strong home attachments, he does not at- 
tempt to claim dominion over a wide 
territory and leaves unmolested, therefore, 
those members of the choir who live beyond 
his boundaries. 


THE so-called nature-lover who takes his 
own standards, personal likes and dislikes 
afield with him, is apt to find quite as much 
to condemn in animal, as in human life. 
Nature attracts us primarily because she is 
natural. It is the wild not the tame animal 
which appeals to us; and we want it to ex- 
hibit the traits which have won for it a place 
among its competitors. The Phoebe snapping 
up an insect is no more a murderer than the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk that captures a Blue- 
bird. That the Bluebird arouses a sympathy 
the no less unfortunate insect fails to awaken 
is our misfortune rather than the Sharp- 
shin’s fault. The Shrike which sights a grass- 
hopper at a distance of roo feet or more and, 
after capture, impales it on the barb of a 
wire fence, deserves approval for skill and 
adaptability rather than condemnation 
for cruelty. 

The laws of nature demand the sacrifice 
of life that it itself may live. If we should 
attempt to control the numbers of those 
animals which prey upon other animals we 
should ourselves become the greatest of 
destroyers. If we favor one form of life it is 
probable that we shall do so at the expense 
of other forms of life. It behooves us, there- 
fore, to use our power with extreme caution, 
always remembering that it is far greater 
for evil than it is for good. We can destroy 
where we cannot create. 

The House Wren has become abundant 
with our help and through the exercise of the 
instincts which have made it a successful 
species. But is that any reason why we 
should call him a criminal? As a matter of 
fact we are the guilty ones. Inspired by the 
best of motives and encouraged by those in 
authority, in an excess of zeal we have em- 
barked on a campaign in behalf of hole- 
nesting birds without perhaps stopping to 
think just where it will lead us. Is it not 
time for us to inquire?—Englewood, N. J., 
April 26, 7025. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


OBSERVING BIRDS AT CLOSE RANGE 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


June is the month of all months to get really acquainted with birds. In 
the southern states the height of the nesting season is in May, but in the 
northern states it is in June. Some birds begin nesting as early as February or 
March, but in June practically all of the birds have either eggs or young, and 
it is at this time that one can-get really intimately acquainted with them by 
observing them at close range. I can still remember the thrill of my first look 
at a bird through a pair of field-glasses. It was by mere chance that I leveled 
them at a Robin on the lawn and noticed for the first time its clear yellow bill, 
the white spots above and in front of its bright eye, and especially did I note 
the individual feathers of its wings. A whole new world seemed suddenly 
disclosed to me. But even greater was my delight the first time I seated myself 
in a blind near a bird’s nest and watched the bird come back and settle on its 
eggs, oblivious to me only arm’s length away. It so happened that it was the 
nest of a Virginia Rail, a bird that we do not get well acquainted with by 
ordinary means, so that when she came mincing up to her nest, jerking her 
diminutive henlike tail, casting sidelong glances at the blind, yet showing no 
fear of it, stopping to probe for some larva from under a floating bit of drift, 
or making a sudden dart at a Donacia beetle, I would not have exchanged my 
seat on a half-sunken soap-box for the President’s chair. I felt that, at last, 
I had seen a bird as God sees it and as man was intended to see it before he 
caused all living things to fear him. Years have passed since that first experi- 
ence in an umbrella blind, and I have watched hundreds of birds come back 
to their nests at arm’s length in every conceivable situation, but the experience 
never tires me and never fails to bring me joy. At times I feel almost guilty 
when family secrets are bared before me, but so deep an insight does it give one 
into the life and character of a bird to view its family life at close range that 
I now feel unfamiliar with a bird until I have placed a blind near its nest and 
watched it at arm’s length for a few hours. 

There would not be space in one number of Brrp-LoreE to tell all of the 
interesting observations that can be made from a blind near a bird’s nest, so 
rather will I devote these pages to describing some of the simpler forms of 
observation blinds and how they are best used. The first suggestion of an 
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THE UMBRELLA BLIND SET IN A SWAMP THE FEMALE RED-WING FEEDING ITS 
NEAR THE ae OF A RED-WINGED YOUNG, AS SEEN FROM THE BLIND 
BLACKBIRD 


observation blind came to me from Prof. F. H. Herrick, when he published, in 
1905, his ‘Home Life of Wild Birds,’ describing the use of an ordinary tent as 
a means for studying and photographing birds. This was modified and im- 
proved by Dr. F. M. Chapman when he invented the umbrella blind described 
in ‘Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist,’ in 1907; and then came G. A. 
Bailey, in 1922, and told us in Brrp-LorE for November-December about his 
‘Blind de Luxe.’ So I claim no originality in the blinds described unless it be 
in the ways I have simplified them to suit my methods of working. Each type 
of blind has its special virtues and no one is suited to every situation, although 
the umbrella blind is the most useful all around. 

The Umbrella Blind: As originally described by Dr. Chapman, this blind 
consisted of a ‘sign’ umbrella, leaf-green in color, with the sides or bag of 
denim dyed green at the top and brown at the bottom. The umbrella was 
supported by a jointed brass rod, adjustable like a music-stand, that could be 
driven into the ground. This makes a rather expensive outfit that one hates 
to lose in a wind-storm or have carried off by mischievous boys. In my ex- 
perience I have found it just as satisfactory to use an old umbrella that can 
be picked up for a few cents and in which you can cut slits for ventilation if 
such are not already present. In place of the adjustable brass rod I cut a 6- 
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foot pole which is easily forced into the ground and to which the umbrella is © 
tied. In place of the parti-colored denim I use cheap dark green cambric, 
sewed into a big sheet 7 feet long, and of a width slightly greater than the 
circumference of the opened umbrella. A fold is sewed in the top for a draw 
string but the edges of the sheet are pinned with safety pins rather than 
sewed. The cambric is thin enough so that when one sits inside the closed 
blind he can see out in any direction, but one on the outside cannot see in. 

This type of blind is best suited for observing nests that are built within 
6 feet of the ground, but I have used it in the tree tops with Hawks and Herons 
as well, by building a platform on which to stand, or even without the platform. 
The chief difficulty in the use of this blind is its tendency to blow and shake 
in the wind, even when securely guyed, and this often alarms birds like Marsh 
Hawks and Cranes, that are naturally wary. In open fields and on beaches 
where the winds are often strong and where the birds are nesting on the ground, 
I usually substitute a ‘pup-tent’ that can be so securely fastened that it will 
not shake in the wind, or some form of box-blind if it can be conveniently 
transported. 

The ‘Pup Tent’ as an observation blind: The ‘pup tent’ is most serviceable 
as an observation blind in open fields, on bare beaches, and on rocky islands 
where the umbrella blind would flap in the wind and be unnecessarily con- 
spicuous. The closed end should be directed towards the nest so that no guy 
rope will interfere with the view or with the camera if one is to be used. The 
open end can be closed with pins after the observer is safely ensconced and 
observations can be made through a small opening from the then-darkened 
interior. Owing to the lowness of this form of blind, it is suitable only for 
birds nesting on or near the ground. 

‘The Blind de Luxe,’ invented by G. A. Bailey to soothe his frozen limbs, 
and described by him in Brrp-Lore for November-December, 1922, as “a 
small house on wheels so constructed that it can be drawn as a trailer behind 


nd ‘* . : 5 : ™ ‘ rs : 3 
THE PRAIRIE HORNED LARK BROODING THE PUP TENT AT A PRAIRIE HORNED LARK’S 
ITS YOUNG NEST. ARROW POINTS TO THE NEST 
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THE GRASSHOPPER SPARROW ON A PERCH ‘THE BLIND DE LUXE’ MADE OF ‘COMPO- 
PLACED CONVENIENTLY NEAR THE NEST BOARD,’ PLACED NEAR THE NEST OF A 
IN FRONT OF THE BLIND : GRASSHOPPER SPARROW 


a car or wagon,” has great possibilities for one who demands comfort during 
his observations. Owing to its weight and bulk it cannot be taken far into 
rough country, but wherever it can be placed near a nest or near a feeding- 
station for birds, it insures the comfort of the observer. For my own use I 
simplified the Bailey blind by reducing its dimensions to about 4 feet square, 
so that it would just fit the rear of a light Ford truck and so that it could 
easily be lifted out and carried short distances, over fences, etc., where the 
car could not go. It certainly has many advantages over a ‘pup tent’ or an 
umbrella blind, wherever it can be used, but has the great disadvantage of 
requiring special transportation. : 

Another substitute for the ‘Blind de Luxe’ is an ordinary packing-box of 
sufficient size to permit one to sit inside with a slight degree of comfort. At 
the present time we have five of this type of blind set on various feeding 
stations about Ithaca, and they can be moved to nests in the vicinity, as 
occasion warrants. An opening is made in one side of the box at the level of 
a shelf on the inside which will hold a camera. A burlap bag serves as a door 
and a soap-box as a chair. 

Of course, many nests are placed so far above ground and in such inac- 
cessible places that none of the blinds described is exactly suited for the purpose 
without modification, but a little ingenuity in hanging a platform or foot-rest 
in an adjacent tree will often permit of the use of an umbrella blind or modified 
tent. When this is impossible, and it still seems desirable to secure photographs 
at close range, even though the observer himself has to be further removed, 
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it is possible to use a small box that will merely cover the camera. Placed 
near the nest for a few days as a dummy, the birds will become accustomed to 
it and thus to the camera. Cleats can be nailed to branches adjacent to the 
nest, to which the camera can be clamped and covered with the dummy box. 
The shutter will have to be operated by a thread or other device. If the nest 
is not too high, a tall tripod can be improvised from saplings, as in the illus- 
tration of the Mourning Dove’s nest. The box can be made of wood or of 
galvanized iron with a hole in one end, through which the lens points, and 
should be painted dull gray or brown or some unobtrusive color. 

The use of the blind is even more important than the details of the making. 
Birds soon become accustomed to any inanimate object, no matter how large 
or conspicuous, but they do not relish sudden changes of any kind. The blind 
should not be suddenly dropped down at arm’s length from the bird’s nest, 
therefore, but should be left a dozen paces away for a few hours until the birds 
become accustomed to it, and then it can be moved gradually nearer. It is 
best to leave it in place over-night before commencing observations or photo- 
graphy and before bending aside any small branches that obstruct the view. 
The object of the blind is to observe birds in their natural behavior, not 
alarmed or disturbed, and they should have entirely accepted it before work 
is begun. Caution should likewise be used to admit no light into the blind 
through an excess of peep-holes, etc., because the darker it is within, the less 
conspicuous will be any movement of the observer. 


& & 


A CAMERA BLIND SET NEAR THE THE MOURNING DOVE PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE 


NEST OF A MOURNING DOVE CAMERA CONCEALED IN THE BOX 
The legs of the tripod are saplings 15 feet long 


——— 
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A confederate, who will walk away from the blind when one is-settled 
within, is a great time-saver, for no matter how accustomed the bird may be 
to the blind, if he sees you enter it he will wait a long time for you to come out 
again before forgetting about you and proceeding to his nest in a natural, un- 
disturbed fashion. If two persons enter a blind and one goes away, however, 
he is perfectly satisfied, and loses his fear as soon as the confederate has retired 
to a proper distance. The slightest motion from within the blind will greatly 
alarm some birds, so that one must be careful to make all the necessary ad- 
justments before the confederate leaves. If one is using a camera it should 
be equipped with a lens hood so that any adjustments of the shutter or dia- 
phragm that are necessary will not expose the fingers. The lens hood need 
be merely a square of cardboard the size of the opening in the blind, with a 
hole cut in it into which the lens fits snugly, but it is better if a circlet of card- 
board one-half inch wide is glued around the hole so that when the lens fits 
into this circlet it will set back from the cardboard. This makes the lens less 
conspicuous and gives more room for the fingers when manipulating the shutter. 
A small mirror will enable one to see the dial on his shutter and diaphragm 
from behind and enable him to make any changes desired without turning the 
camera. 

In addition to getting intimately acquainted with the bird under observation 
from a blind, one can usually learn something about the bird that has never 
been observed before and add something worth while to our ornithological 
knowledge. From the observation blind one can see accurately how the bird 
uses the implements with which nature has endowed him and the curious bill 
‘of the Crossbill or the Skimmer, the long legs of the Stilt, and the various 
ornamental feathers of many birds will no longer seem anomalous. One soon 
learns the relationship that exists between the bird under observation and 
others that intrude upon its territory. The relations of the sexes, courtship 
performances, methods of feeding each other, and methods of feeding the 
young—all take on a new meaning when observed at arm’s length. In fact, 
I know of no better way of gaining an understanding of the various traits and 
habits of birds and the meaning underlying all bird activities than by spending 
one’s spare time in observation blinds. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. Get the habit of discovering birds’ nests. During June look at every bird with the 
question, “I wonder where your nest is?” and you will soon develop the knack of finding nests. 
By their own actions birds lead you to their nests, when you have learned how to interpret 
them. 

2. Invest in a couple of umbrella blinds, a ‘pup tent,’ and a packing-box, and plan to 
use them. 

3. Do not place the blind close to the nést at first and do not place it at all until the bird 
has been incubating several days or until the young are several days old. During nest-building 
and the initial stages of incubation or care of the young, the maternal instinct is often not 
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highly developed and the appearance of a conspicuous blind close to the nest might cause 
the bird to desert it. Birds differ individually very much in this respect; no general law can 
be given, and each bird presents a different problem that usually can be solved by a little 
observation and ingenuity. ; 

4. Patience is a desirable quality in this kind of work, but above all else comes the 
necessity for using one’s eyes and reading the actions of the birds intelligently. This comes 
gradually from experience. 

s. After placing a blind near a bird’s nest, always go back to it within an hour or two and 
make sure that the bird has accepted it. If she has not come back to the nest, remove the 
blind to a greater distance and take no chances of her deserting the nest. Some birds require 
much longer than others to get acquainted with the blind, but even the most wary will become 
accustomed to it if one goes about it gradually, and once it has been accepted one need not 


__ fear the bird’s deserting her nest. 


FOR AND FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


ROBIN RHYMES 


I 
Steep my rhymes, May, in your bloom, 
Drench them in your rich perfume. 


Dandelions wink at night; 

Orchard trees stand pink and white; 
Sweet as sandalwood or myrrh, 
Lilacs white and lavender; 

And springlong in shine or rain 
Boyhood’s song—the robin’s strain. 


Let the jocund bobolink 

Tinkle on the meadow brink, 
And the veery breathe and blow 
On his silver piccolo, 

Robin with his boxwood flute 
Makes the greatest artists mute. 


II 
Oh, I'll make a song sometime 
Out of bits of robin rhyme 
Heard in roof-trees when the sun 
Through his western gate has gone: 
Skylight pales, and twilight veils 
All the fragrant dells and dales; 
Sleep, my dear, and have no fear, 
Perfect love abideth here. 
Sleep, my dear, 
Love bides here. 


ee 
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Then I hear the lyrist sing 
Where the lilac censers fling 
Incense to the dewy dawn. 
Oh, the twig he sings upon— 
Joy in callow babes and mate 
Makes the ruddy breast elate, 
Robin of my lilacs, who, 
Having such a home as you, 
Would not be a poet too? 


Thus at dawn I hear him sing 
Where the lilac censers swing: 
Here’s the hour of love again; 
Here’s the bower we wedded in. 
Daybreak’s near, awake, my dear; 
Skies are clear and love 1s here— 
Here, clear, cheer! 
—W. W. Curistman, Delanson, N.Y. 


A SUCCESSFUL BIRD CLUB 


This year in the Rightsell School we have a fine Bird Club with a member- 
ship of 240. We have monthly meetings in the school assembly hall in which 
we have bird music on the Victrola and usually discuss two birds. I have 
about seventy bird pictures which I flash before them and they guess the 
name. : 

We have weekly hikes on Saturdays. Each one takes and eats his own 
lunch. Each must have a canteen of water. I charge ten cents for the hike 
and make money for the Club. Each spring we sponsor a city-wide bird-house 
contest in which we give about forty prizes. We also make a bird-quilt. 
Dennison birds are used as patterns. The birds are sewn on a domestic spread. 
We give this spread to a child’s bed in the hospital. These are just a few of 
the activities we carry on. 

I enjoy Brrp-Lore very much and take great interest in the school page.— 
Miss M. L. CHapLine, Primary Teacher, Rightsell School, Little Rock, Ark. 


AN APRIL OUTING 


At Pine Brook, N. J., the following birds of interest were seen April 18, by 
our high school Bird Club: an Osprey, Turkey Buzzard, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
American Bittern, Red-headed Woodpecker, Towhee, Mourning Dove, 
Tufted Titmouse, and many others, making a total of 36 for the day.—EvartTs 
G. Loomis, Jr., Newark, N. J. 
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THE BITTERN 


On a bird hike which I took with my high school Bird Club, to Pine Brook, 
N. J., [had a very interesting experience with the first American Bittern which 
I had ever seen. At a bend of the river, the boys with me cut directly across 
the swampy meadow while I went alone, following the bank. The others 
happened to scare up this Bittern which alit less than 15 feet from where I 
stood. I immediately focused my glasses on it and it stood there several 
minutes, straining its long neck in all directions. I easily got its markings 
before it ran off into the bushes out of sight—Howarp D. Crosse (age 14 
_ years), Newark, N. J. 


POOR LITTLE SONG SPARROW 


One year we spent the summer in a tiny country village near Kent, which 
is in Connecticut. We were situated on the top of a high mountain, and it 
consequently was very cool. 

One morning I discovered in a tiny bush, a little Song Sparrow’s nest skill- 
fully woven out of horsehair, probably picked up in the barn. In it were 
three tiny little eggs of a dainty blue hue, covered with small reddish brown 
specks. 

Day after day I carefully watched them until, one day, I discovered my 
little three-year-old sister smashing on the sidewalk one of those precious 
little eggs. I was so angry that it was all I could do to calmly explain to her 
why she should not break the cunning eggs. 

Finally one of the remaining eggs hatched but the little occupant mysteri- 
ously died, how I never discovered—RosaMonD HALsEY (age 12 years), 
Orange, N. J. 


A WREN-EATING SNAKE 


July 30, 1924, I had an interesting experience with a snake in a Wren-box. 
The mother was teaching one of her three babies to fly. I looked at the box 
which was in a small tree, hanging from a limb 8 to ro feet from the ground. 
A snake had his head out of the box. 

We took the box down and pushed a wire hook through the hole and suc- 
ceeded in getting it around the snake’s body and pulling him out into a barrel. 
He was a garter snake about 2 feet long and his neck was about as big as your 
little finger. There were two big lumps in the middle of his body, and these 
were two Wrens, with their feathers on, which would have flown in a few days 
if it hadn’t been for a greedy snake. 

We think he was unable to get out of the box because of his big dinner of 
Wrens, and was waiting to digest them.—Dana Barker, Granville, Ohio. 
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THE CALIFORNIA VULTURE 


- By WILLIAM L. FINLEY 


he Pational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 123 


When a boy of only nine, I visited an uncle who had a ranch on the Santa 
Inez River, in Southern California. One day while crossing a sandy wash, 
we saw in the distance a flock of large birds which I knew to be Turkey Vultures. 
A Mexican herder said they were feasting on a dead cow. As we approached 
there caught and held my vision a sight that I have always remembered. 
This was two very huge Vultures among the flock. 

“King of the Buzzards,” said the Mexican, when I called his attention to 
these big birds that ran along and flapped up and away as we came nearer. — 
It was not till many years later that I came to know that these big birds were 
California Condors, the largest of North American Vultures. Then my interest 
grew more and more as I learned that not many people had ever seen a Condor 
and very few had first-hand information about its life and habits. 

My longing to see these big birds at home was increased by Joseph Grinnell 
who told me he knew a canyon in the Sierra Madres where he thought a pair 
were nesting. On March ro, 1906, Mr. Grinnell, Walter Taylor, and I set out 
on a search for the nest of the Condor, and after several hours climbing up the 
rugged canyon and around great rocky walls, I began to feel that our search 
was not unlike looking for the proverbial ‘needle in a haystack.’ At last 
fortune favored us, for we saw a big bird wing its way up the canyon and alight 
on a point of rock. We were, indeed, encouraged by this sight, and eagerly 
I watched it with my field-glass. But even then, finding a Condor’s cave in 
the thousand hiding-places of this rugged country would be just a streak of 
luck and it would be even greater fortune if it did not happen to be in one of 
the inaccessible pot-holes that dotted the cliffs. 

Our patience was encouraged when finally the big bird flew over and lit on 
the tall stump of a dead fir. Then it disappeared. We felt sure it had gone to 
a nest. We separated, one staying in the bed of the canyon to watch, another 
climbing the steep mountain side opposite where the bird disappeared, and 
the third taking the steep ascent toward the spot where the bird was last seen. 
After a time the old Condor suddenly appeared again on the dead stump. 
Then all three of us struggled up to this point and began a more intensive 
hunt, which ended in finding the home. 

A big stone slab about ro feet in height had, many years ago, shaled off 
the mountain and lodged on a ledge lower down. Behind this was a space 
about 2 by 5 feet, making a sheltered cave where wind-blown leaves had 
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drifted in. In the center of this space lay a big bluish white egg. Across the 
canyon, on a rocky point, the Condor had meanwhile resumed her vigil. 
For a little while we sat and enjoyed the rare sight of the home and the big 
bird in-her mountain retreat. Then fearing we might disturb her too much, 
and hoping for the opportunity of future study, we retraced our difficult way 
back down to the bed of the canyon and set out on the long trip homeward. 
It was a rare opportunity to study and photograph the home and habits of 
these big birds. We were assisted in the work by H. T. Bohlman and Mrs. 
Finley. During the spring and summer we made trip after trip back into this 
rugged mountain haunt. As near as we could judge, the egg had been laid 
about February 22 and hatched about a month later. We had many interesting 
things to learn about the Condor nestling and its parents. 

For many years it had been reported that this big grandfather of Vultures 
was about to disappear from our land as had the Passenger Pigeon. It was 
well known that the range of this bird was more restricted than any other bird 
of prey. While formerly reported to have lived as far north as the Columbia 
River, of recent years it seems to be found only from the mountains of 
Monterey County, California, south along the coastal belt into Lower 
California. We have one record of a Condor seen in 1903 in the coast mountains 
of southern Oregon, but this may have been a wandering bird. __ 

The cause for the disappearance of these birds perhaps came with the 
settling of the country. Because of its size, it is a mark for wanton hunters 
with long-range rifles who often penetrate the wilder mountain regions where 
this bird lives. Also, when stock-raising was common in California, years ago, 
the herds were preyed upon by panthers and coyotes, and to get rid of these 
animals the carcasses were baited with poison, and perhaps many Condors 
were killed by feeding on these. The report that the California Condor might 
soon reach a point of final disappearance therefore lent more zest to our effort 
to photograph these birds, even though it was a difficult task. 

We happened to visit the home not many hours after the baby Condor 
made his appearance in the world. His little white coat of down was hardly 
dry. A portion of the egg-shell was still in the nest, and this I took and have 
kept as a memento. The head of the young one was bald and pink, like that 
of many baby birds. One of the things that surprised us most was his very 
slow growth. In a month’s time he still looked young and helpless, although 
the skin of his bald head had weathered to a more brownish tone and his downy 
coat had a grayish tint instead of pure white. When I stooped to look at the 
nestling in the cave, I found him to be in a fighting mood, for he was ready to 
jump right at us. His neck puffed up and he hissed like a snake. His mother 
had left him and was sitting on the perch of the old stump about 50 feet away, 
watching us in quiet curiosity. 

At the age of two months the nestling was still clothed in gray down. The 
first black wing-feathers had not yet appeared, although the bird had grown 
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considerably in size. When we visited him about three months after his birth, 


_ he was still a nestling. The brownish and black feathers had appeared in his 


wings and on his body, but he still had fluffy patches of down. The comparison 
in growth between a young Sparrow and the young Condor was striking. The 
former can fly two weeks after he is out of the egg, but the young Condor was 
nearly six months old before he could use his big wings, even for short flights. 
While in the cave, he lunged and struck if we put our hands near him. He had 
to be petted with heavy gloves. 

The action of the young Condor was in striking contrast to the way his 
parents treated us. At first they had been a little suspicious, but after we had 
visited the home several times it was very clear that they understood that we 


“were friendly. As we sat with our camera on the steep mountainside near the 


nest, the old birds became more curious. The mother dropped to a big rock 
near by and craned her neck when the young bird hissed in fear. Both parents 
were alike in looks, so it was impossible really to tell the mother from the father, 
except by judging that the more timid one was the father bird. We took it 


that he was the one that sat looking on from the old stump. 


There was something ominous about these big birds. They seldom uttered 
a sound and they came and went like great black shadows. One minute we 
might see a mere speck in the clouds and a little later this bird, with a wing- 
spread of 10 feet, would skim past above our heads, and, with a swish of wings, 
land on the top of a dead tree, rocking it back and forth with its weight. 

But the most amazing thing that has, perhaps, ever happened to a bird- 
lover occurred when we were photographing at the cave one day and both 
birds were watching us at a distance of only a few feet. Bohlman was at the 
entrance to the cave, leaning over, trying to pet the young Condor, with one 
gloved hand, and his other hand braced against a rock. One of the old birds 
hopped nearer and gave a queer, whining note as she reached over and nibbled 
his hand gently, which was a very plain way of asking him not to harm the 
nestling. Many times the old Condors came within a few feet of us, and these 
are birds that writers have described as wild and wary, some even affirming 
that they will attack a man. We were, of course, careful not to make sudden 
movements or do anything to scare the birds. I am sure we could have petted 
at least one of them, but at the time we were very cautious lest we might do 
something to disturb this interesting friendship that had developed. 

The California Condor is about the same size as the world-famed Condor 
of the Andes. Both measure near 10 feet from tip to tip when the wings are 
spread and weigh from twenty to twenty-five pounds. The South American 
bird is glossy black, with a broad white bar across each wing and a ruff of 
loose white feathers around its neck. The California Condor is blackish in 
color, with the feathers of the back edged with brown, and while the head 
and neck are bare and brightly colored in orange and red, just above the 
shoulders is a ruff of slender, loose, black feathers. The striking mark of iden- 
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tification when the bird is in flight is a patch of pure white feathers that 
line each wing. 

Fifteen to twenty years ago it was thought the California Condor was 
doomed to disappear entirely, and it is a splendid tribute to the Audubon 
Societies that they have aroused people to love and protect our wild birds 
and to know that this has resulted in stricter laws and better protection, so 
that now this big bird seems to be holding its own in numbers. The Condor 
may again become as plentiful as formerly. Very probably it does not breed 
until several years old, and even when fortune favors a pair, they never raise 
more than one young bird a year, as far as the records show. Fortunate is the 
bird-lover who has a chance to see this, the greatest bird of flight, coasting 
down the highway of the sky. 

These mighty creatures that in matchless flight cleave the heavens above 
our far-western mountains, and give such stupendous thrills to the appreciative 
mind of the man or woman fortunate enough to see them, should never be 
destroyed. Under no pretext’can it truthfully be claimed that they are in any 
way injurious to the interests of mankind. Probably not more than a very few 
dozen are left today, and the world would not be quite the same if the last 
California Condor should join the Passenger Pigeon and the Labrador Duck 
in the land of shades. 

With the Condor of South America the situation is somewhat different. 
Over large areas of their former range the bird is abundant today and does 
great damage to commercial interests by destroying large numbers of eggs 
and young of those sea-birds which render the Guano Islands of such value to 
the Peruvian Government. Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, in his recent 
book, “Bird Islands of Peru,’ tells in much detail of their depredations. He 
also says of an old male bird he saw .killed that it weighed 2614 pounds and 
in its stomach were ‘‘ten large pebbles, fragments of a Penguin, the hoof and 
a few bristles of a domestic pig, two leg-bones and some cartilage of a fur seal, 
and bits of kelp.” In two other Condors there was discovered, “‘scales and 
bones of fish, as well as the bodies of diving Petrels.” Evidently the South 
American Condor eats almost anything that it comes across. 
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INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION 


The International Committee for the 
Protection of Birds met at Esch, Luxem- 
bourg, April 13 to 16, 1925. Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson attended the conference and took an 
active part in all the meetings. 

Since this moyement was started by Dr. 


Pearson in 1922, considerable progress has 


been made. Various matters in connection 
with wild-bird protection have been pro- 


MR. DILG AND THE 


For the last two or three years practically 
all the conservation organizations in the 
country have been laboring unselfishly in 
the common cause of promoting the interests 
of the Game Refuge Bill which recently 
passed the House of Representatives by an 
overwhelming vote but failed to gain the 
consideration of the Senate because of the 
congestion during the closing days of the 
short session just passed. 

The National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, called by President Coolidge 
last May for the distinct purpose of co- 
ordinating the activities of all the various 
associations interested in conservation, and 


moted and much good has been accomplished. 

There exists a great field for education in 
the economic value of bird-life throughout 
the countries of Europe and the International 
Committee has aroused the interest of con- 
servationists throughout the world in this 
important work. Dr. Pearson’s report on the 
proceedings of this year’s Conference will be 
published in an early number of Brrp-Lore. 


GAME REFUGE BILL 


attended by delegates from all the important 
outdoor associations in the United States, 
gave unstinted endorsement to the bill and 
reaffirmed its position in regard to it at a 
meeting of its advisory council Jast December. 

Among the organizations represented at 
both these meetings was the Izaak Walton 
League of America, an association organized 
some three years ago for the purpose of 
advancing conservation matters throughout 
the country. Its president, Wili H. Dilg, 
gave his support to the bill and advocated 
its passage in an article entitled: ‘Back up 
the Federal Migratory Bird Refuge and 
Federal Shooting Grounds Bill’ and published 
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in Outdoor America (December, 1923), the 
official organ of the League. He started his 
article with this assertion: “The Izaak 
Walton League is wholeheartedly back of 
this bil and here at headquarters we will 
urge our Chapters to appeal to their Con- 
gressmen and Senators and ask them to vote 
for this measure.” 

During the congressional session just 
past, the Izaak Walton League Chapters 
throughout the country urged the passage of 
the bill and Mr. Dilg was in Washington 
conferring frequently with the advocates of 
the measure and laboring with Congressmen 
to support the bill. 

Recently he made a speech at the Izaak 
Walton League Convention in Chicago in 
which he came out flat-footed against the 
present bill and proposed that the Izaak 
Walton League substitute a bill of its own in 
the next session of Congress. He said: “I do 
not believe it is to the interest of outdoor 
America to adhere longer to a bill that has 
little or no chance of being made into law. 
There is every reason why the League should 
introduce its own game refuge bill in the 
next Congress, and this because I do not 
believe the bill that has been before Con- 
gress for years can pass, and that if it does 
pass, that it will meet the need.” 
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The bill he wants the Izaak Walton League 
to father is similar to the present Game 
Refuge Bill except that it proposes to raise 
the money needed for the purchase of refuges 
by Congressional appropriation instead of by 
Federal license fees. It calls for a direct 
appropriation by Congress of $3,000,000 a 
year for fifteen years. 

The consensus of opinion of all the con- 
servation organizations supporting the 
American Game Protective Association, 
which is actively handling the measure, is 
that the license system provides the most 
efficient as well as the most equitable means 
of raising the necessary funds. It is eminently 
fair because those most directly interested in 
the establishment of shooting-grounds and the 
increase of game-birds by the refuge plan, 
pay the bill and not the general public upon 
whom the burden would rest if Congress 
appropriated the money. 

It is clearly a digression from ethical 
procedure on the part of Mr. Dilg to advo- 
cate that the Izaak Walton League proposes 
a Game Refuge Bill of its own when all the 
other organizations of similar character are 
working under the general supervision of the 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
in perfect accord for the passage of the 
present Game Refuge Bill—J. P. H. 


PAUL J. RAINEY WILD-LIFE REFUGE 


The Paul J. Rainey Wild-Life Refuge has 
rounded out its first year of development 
under the ownership and direction of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 

When this 26,000-acre tract of marshland, 
lying along the Gulf Coast of Louisiana, was 
given to the Society by Mrs. Grace Rainey 
Rogers, it represented but a vast region of 
undeveloped swamp-land where congre- 
gated a limited number of wild fowl during 
the winter months and where some local 
species of marsh-birds nested during the 
hot season. There was no vestige of law to 
restrain the hunter or trapper, and the wild 
life was constantly harried hy sportsmen and 
pot-hunters. It is today a sanctuary where 
countless numbers of wild-fowl spend the 
winter, jealously guarded by Federal law 


and a home in the truest sense of the word 
has been provided for all the varied forms of 
wild life found within its borders. 

The Rainey club-house, built a number of 
years ago as a rendezvous for duck hunters 
on the shore of Belle Isle Lake, and situated 
in about the center of the property, has been 
renovated and made into a comfortable 
headquarters building. A s50-foot tower has 
been erected near the club-house from which, 
with the aid of high-power glasses, views 
can be obtained of practically the entire 
refuge, and a canal with a safe harbor for the 
refuge patrol-boats has been dredged from 
the entrance of Belle Isle Lake up to the 
club-house. 

The Society operates three boats of 
various sizes—a 36-foot cruiser with sleeping 
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accommodations for four men, propelled by a 
75 horse-power engine; a 25-foot speed- 
boat of shallow draft, for use in making quick 
journeys to practically any part of the 
refuge; and an 18-foot motor-driven skiff 
for general utility use. The entire boundary 
of the refuge has been posted with trespass 
signs every 500 feet, and seven large signs 
_ have been erected at strategic points cover- 
ing the natural entrances to the refuge. 
By arrangement with the Biological 


Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture, a ~ 


Federal game warden resides at the club- 


~~ house and takes care of any infringement of 


migratory bird laws that may occur, both on 
the refuge and in the surrounding region. 
Large quantities of duck-food were planted 
on the refuge last summer. Wild celery, 
Wapato duck potato, sago pond plant, 
smartweed, millet, widgeon grass, water 
milfoil, and floating duck meat were put out 
at all favorable locations and bid fair to 
obtain permanent growth and _ spread 


throughout the refuge. They will be supple- 
mented by new plantings each year until 
there is sufficient food on the refuge to take 
care of the ever-increasing numbers of wild- 
fowl which will be attracted to that region. 
Wild-fowl are quick to recognize protected 
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areas and seem to remember from one season 
to another just where they will be un- 
molested. 

During the months of December, January, 
and February, a large quantity of rice- 
sweepings was fed to the Ducks congregated 
on Belle Isle Lake, and they became very 
tame and rafted in great numbers around the 
club-house. The hunting-grounds of E. A. 
Mellhenny adjoin the refuge on the west, 
and every time a shot was fired from one of 
his blinds a great crowd of Ducks would rise 
and sweep over into Belle Isle Lake and 
find sanctuary on the refuge. Mr. McIlhenny 
baited the Ducks on his ponds but they were 
wise enough to feed there only at night when 
it was too dark to shoot them. This neces- 
sitated his hiring a number of men to paddle 
about the lakes and bayous at night to keep 
the Ducks stirred up so they would come 
into his ponds after the food in the day- 
time. They soon learned to stay away 
altogether and the shooting at the Gulf 
Coast Club was not very good last year. 

The Rainey Refuge is the first great wild- 
life sanctuary in southern Louisiana to be 
operated from headquarters directly on its 
own property and in an intensive and 
practical way. The other three large refuges, 
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known as the Rockefeller, Sage, and State 
properties, have no resident wardens and 
have simply been set aside as areas where no 
hunting is allowed and have never been 
developed in any way for the benefit of the 
wild-life residing within their borders. 
Following the example set by the Rainey 
Refuge, the state authorities have in- 
augurated for this year an extensive in- 
vestigation into the food-supply on the three 
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do considerable planting of duck-food as 
well as establishing a thorough program of 
protection which will greatly increase the 


effectiveness of these great conservation 


projects in southern Louisiana. 

Situated as it is in about the middle of the 
sanctuary region, the Rainey Refuge has 
become the natural headquarters for con- 
servation in southern Louisiana, and is 
exerting a strong influence in protective 


refuges under their jurisdiction and expect to. matters.—J. P. H. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, $5 Annually 


Enrolled from March 1, 1925, to May 1, 1925 


Abegg, Fritz 

Addinsell, Mrs. H. M. 
Adt, Miss Corinne Dillon 
Albright, Mrs. J. J. 
Allbridge, S. V. 

Allen, E. W. 

Allen, Mrs. Katharine M 
Allen, M. C. 

Arnold, Edgar M. 
Ashton, Randolph 
Audubon, Miss Florence 


Audubon, M. R. 
Ayer, M. H. 
Babcock, C. D. 


Bachman, Mrs. Lucy 
Bains, Edward 


Baker, Mrs. C. L. 
Bamberger, Mrs. Ira Leo 
Bataille, A. H. 

Bausman, Cooke 
Beavers, Miss Ann Arden 
Behney, Prof. William Hudson 
Behrens, J. H. 

Behrens, Mrs. J. H. 
Bendick, Louis G. 
Bernhardi, Dr. R. 
Binney, Dr. Horace 
Blaine, Mrs. Emmons 
Block, Mrs. J. 

Blum, Dr. Richard 
Bowden, Mrs. Laurens R. 
Boyce, 8. N. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Breitenbach, Mrs. J. M. 
_ Brown, Dr. Charles A. 
Brown, Louis 
Buchanan, James A. 
Burdsall, Richard L. 
Burns, Herbert R. 

Burt, Frederick N. 
Carter, A. Q. 

Claussen, John W. 
Clippert, Geo. H. 
Coffin, Walter E. 

Cole, W. R. 

Cone, Bernard M. 
Conklin, Mrs. Lou A. 
Conway, W. P. 

Cook, O. F. 

Cummings, Wilbur L., Jr. 
Cummins, J. C. 
D’Ambrogio, Miss Marie 
Darlington, Mrs. Harry, 34 
Daugherty, J. A. 

De Mille, John B. 
Dohogue, Leo 

Doolittle, F. W., Jr. 
Drexel, Mrs. Geo. W. C. 
Edwards, Wm. 

Elkins, Frederick C. 
Elmer, Mrs. C. W. 
Emich, John P. 
Epperson, A. C. 

Fiala, Anthony 

Fite, Ernest B. 

Frost, Miss Jane 

Gair, Robert, Jr. 
Gallagher, P. F. 

Gill, George M. L. 
Greenfield, Mrs. J. C. 
Gurley, George P. 

Hall, Henry J. S. 
Hampton, W. W. 
Hanna, David 

Harrison, Mrs. Jos. Duke 
Hedley School, Pupils of 
Hendricks, Mrs. Henry S. 
Hess, Geo. H. 

Hincke, E. R. 

Hoeger, George M. 
Holson, Chas. Harris 
Irwin, E. F. 

Jenkins, R. M. 

Jensen, Carl M. 
Jorgerson, A. C. 

Kahn, Louis V. 
Kirchner, George H. 
Krauth, Emil 

Larkin, Master A. Cravath 
Larkin, Mrs. James S. 
Lawrence, J. W. 

Laws, Dr. C. H. 

Lee, Edward B. 

Lee, Henry 

Lee, Miss Susan M. 
Liggett, Thomas 

Long, Wm. L. 


Lott, M. S. 

Low, S. W. 
Ludington, Dwight S. 
Lurting, Dr. Clarence W. 
Lutz, Dr. Henri E.. 
Lyman, Frank 
McCloud, Charles A. 
McComb, Harry 
McCormick, Arch G. 
McCready, T. L. 
McGawn, Morris G. 
McLeod, H. S. 
McMullen, A. G. 
MacVeagh, Lincoln 
Maxwell, John R. 


Meadows, Wade 
Merritt, Zerah S. 
Meserole, H. C. 
Moffat, George 
Moore, S. H. 

Morse, Charles F. 
Mugivan, Jerry 
Murgatroyd, John 
Pancoast, Thos. J. 
Parker, Herbert 
Parker, H. B. 

Parkin, W. H. 
Patterson, Samuel F. 
Pearsall, Samuel 
Peck, Wallace 
Pelham, Geo. Fred 
Perkins, C. Ray 
Perkins, W. C. 

Perry, Dr. Henry J. 
Platz, Harley C. 
Prentice, George E. 
Putnam, Miss Louisa H. 
utieyeelee 

Quinn, William R. 
Ranger, R. H. 
Register, Don. 
Reichenbach, Frank 
Reid, David N. 

Reid, Col. Geo. C. 
Reynolds, Miss Carrie B. 
Riley, Wm. P. 
Roemer, John L. 
Rosenbach, M. P. 
Ross, H. B. 

Russell, E. A. 
Sabiston, M. D. 
Schlegel, George 
Schmaus, Mrs. Theresa R. 
Schroeder, D. C. 
Seekamp, John F. 
Shannon, T. Taylor 
Shirk, J. H. 
Simonson, C. A. 
Skelly, W. B. 

Slagle, Dr. Charles E. 
Smith, Miss Kathleen L. 
Snyder, George H. 
Souther, Mrs, Geo. H. 


Mead, George Arthur Richard 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Stark, Mrs. James H. 
Steele, J. J. 

Stephens, Dan V. 
Story, C. M. 
Sweeney, John J. 
Talbott, H. E., Jr. 
Taudy, Mrs. C.'S. 
Thayer, Mrs. F. H. 
Thompson, Daniel 
Thompson, Ralph E. 
Townsend, Geo. M 
Vail, W. W. 

Van Leuven, Elton J. 
Van Siclen, G. S. 


“Warner, A. L. D. 
Waterman, Walter B. 
Watson, Dr. C. H. 
Wells, W. W. 

White, R. H. 
Willing, Miss Alice I. 
Winter, Augus M. 
Wohlwend, Dr. Fred 
Wright, W. D. 
Wyckoff, Miss Gloria 
Young, Julius L 
Zerega, Frank L. 
Zick, Bar 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
To May 1, 1925 


Previously reported . . $9,310 62 
Arnold, Clarence Mz (95-2). = = = 2.00 
Bartol, Mrs. J. ie Pcie (earn Med Hien Coe) 
‘Blade, Mrs: Wm. Na = 32925. = =) 10;co 
Blair, Major Gist es a SOS 
Bosworth, Mrs. Welles 5 00 
Briggs, Mrs. Pierson D. . . 5 00 
California Audubon Society 5 00 
Clark, Miss L. Elizabeth 5 00 
Clauder, Rudolph ae IO 00 
Clift, Mrs. Charles E. . 5 00 
Codman, Russell, Jr. IO 00 
Conklin, J. Howell . 2 00 
Cook, Mrs. H. M. 5 00 
Curtis, Mrs. F.G. . ‘ 5 00 
Detroit Bird Prot. Club . 5 00 
Dowd, Heman . : IO 00 
Drummond, Mrs. E. <f, 2 co 
Dutcher, Miss Grace M. 5 00 
Erdman, Mrs. Henry P. . 3 00 
Farnsworth, Willam : 5 00 
Fisher, Miss Margaret Neilson . IO 00 
Fisher, Thomas, Jr. : IO 00 
Garrett, Mis) 22. am 5 00 
Gillette, Mrs. Curtenius (Ind Mem. aS 3 00 
Goodell, Mrs. James F. IO 00 
Greenebaum, Mrs. Jas. E. . 5 00 
Hendrie, Miss Jeanie: ; soo 
Elentz, eonard!S70. ie ae TOOL CO 
Heuntleys Arthur sme 5 00 
Holladay, Mrs. Charles B. . 5 00 
Jones, Mrs. Cadwalader . 2 00 
Jones, Mrs. Dwight A. 2 00 
Keehn, George W. . 3 00 
Keith, Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. . 2 00 
Kelly, Dr. Howard A. . 5 00 
Kimball, Mrs. L. C. (In Memoriam) I0O 00 
Lee; Samuel... ok ke ee cee LOP CO! 
Levering, Mrs. Harriet SRST ee ee EG OO) 
McEldowney, Mrs. H.C. . .... 10 00 
Matthies, Miss Katharine . . . . . 10 00 
Metcalf, MissLucille ~ >.>) 9 once 
MortissMIts. |. Bape a heer OO 


Mulligan: irs Ws 2 2) 2) oe be: 
Page, Miss Mary C. ee: 
Parker As Wee 26 ae 
Parker, Mrs. A. W. 

Pennoyer, Mrs. P. G. 

Phillips, Mrs. Charles E. H. 
Post, Sylvester . 

Pratt, MirsaCeM. oe 

Renwick, William C. 

Saul, Charles R. ~~ 

Seabrook, Mrs. H. . . 
Shepherd, Mrs. Owen . . 
Squibb, Dr. Edward H. . 
Stevens, Mrs. F. W. 

Stimson, Louis A. q 

Sturgis, Miss Lucy C. . 
Thaxter, John . . 
Vuilleumier, Dr. Jules A. 
Warren, Geo. C. . . 

Weeks, ‘Miss Leila M. 

Welcher, Miss Alice L. 
Wyoming Valley Audubon Society 
314 contributions of $1 each . 
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$10,163 62 

The following contributed $z each: 
Miss Harriet C. Abbe, Mrs. Everett Addoms, 
James W. Alges, John H. Allen, Mrs. 
Franklin Alter, Dana Anderson, Mrs. L. H. 
Ball, Mrs. May B. Ballard, Henry C. Ballou, 
Rev. James Bancroft, Mrs. E. S. Barrie (In 
Memoriam), Clifford L. Bates, Mrs. H. 
Prescott Beach, Mrs. Colin L. Begg, Mrs. 
Maud Isbell Berger, Mrs. Earle E. Bessey, 
P. T. B. Bissell, George P. Black, Miss 
Bertha Blauvelt, Miss Anna M. Bogert, Mrs. 
H. M. Bogert, Mrs. H. L. Bowles, Frederick 
J. Bradlee, Mrs. Frederick P. Brewster, 
Harry W. Brown, T. Hassal Brown, Mrs. 


W. S. Bucklin, Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley, Miss 
Alice M. Bullard, Mrs. Edward S. Burgess, 
Miss Zila Burnett, George T. Butler, Gabriel 
Cannon, Mrs. Edward Carrington, Miss 
Martha Carty, Miss M. Katherine Cary, 
Miss Anna H. Chace, Fenner A. Chace, John 
D. Chapman, Miss Emily L. Charles, Louis 
R. Cheney, Miss Helen P. Childs, Dr. Walter 
Chrystie, Mrs. N. F. Clark, Robert Cluett, 


-Jr., Russell Colgate, Horatio Colony, 2d, 


Miss Kate E. Coney, Frederick W. Cook, 
Mrs. Helen N. Cook, Mrs. Edgar Cope, Mrs. 
Winthrop Cowdin, Miss Caroline E. Crane, 
Miss Elizabeth G. Crane, Mrs. Thomas S. 


- Crighton, Mrs. Thomas Crimmins, George 


A. Crocker, Jr., Mrs. H. P. Cross, Mrs. Lewis 
Crossett, Miss Elizabeth Crummer, Charles 
Dady, Mrs. Richard Danielson, Mrs. H. S. 
Darlington, Mrs. J. Clarence Davies, Miss 
Sarah J. Day, James W. DeGraff, Fred 
Deigan, Miss Mary Louise Dennison, Mrs. 
W. S. Dinwiddie, Mrs. James M. Dodge, 
Mrs. John W. Donaldson, Oscar Dressler, 
Mrs. Frank H. Dyckman, Miss Eleanor B. 
Eaton, F. W. Eaton, William J. Eck, Mrs. 
Maud Stager Eells, Dr. and Mrs. Albert 
Ehrenfried, Misses Eilers, Miss Sarah J. 
Elliot, Mrs. Haven Emerson, Mrs. Wm. W. 
Farnam, Mrs. Charles Fearon, Mrs. A. E. 
Ferguson, C. C. Fernsell, S. Wynne Ffoulkes, 
Mrs. Clifton L. Field, Erland F. Fish, Mrs. 
Joseph Marshall Flint, Mrs. Ellsworth T. 
Foote, George L. Fordyce, James Ford, 
James Whitney Fosburgh, Mrs. E. M. 
Fowler, Master John Fox, Dr. Joseph M. 
Fox, Willard A. Fox, Mrs. R. L. Franklin, 
Mrs. U. D. Frisby, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Fullerton, Harold Gall, Miss Lida J. Garber, 
Mrs. Georgia B. Gardner, Mrs. Rose Dunbar 
Gay, Mrs. K. G. Gere, Miss Agnes H. Gilbert, 
Elgin Gilholm, Miss Mabel Lindsay Gillespie, 
Mrs. A. H. Glasscock, Miss M. Nellie Gobble, 
C. E. Goodman, J. R. Gordon, Miss Helen 
Gottfreed, Mrs. Paul Gottheil, Mrs. Helen 
Grab, Charles E. Graham, George M. Gray, 
Miss Eleanor M. Greacen, Donald C-. 
Greeff, A. E. Greene, C. F. Gregory, Miss 
Elizabeth T. Gregory, Miss Ruth Guernsey, 
S. Portland Halle, Mrs. Elizabeth Hammar, 
Joseph B. Hare, Mrs. E. M. Harris, Harry 
W. Harrison, Mrs. F. S. Hatch, Miss Caroline 
Hazard, Mrs. P. O. Heasley, J. A. Heath, 
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Miss Florence L. Hepworth, Charles J. 

Herr, Mrs. Angus S. Hibbard, George H. 
Hocking, Charles L. Hoffman, Mrs. Edward 
Holbrook, Dr. Robert Hollis, Miss Augusta 
D. Hopkins, J. C. Hornor, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Horr, Miss Ida E. Horstman, Paul 
W. Houck, Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Howarth, 
James F. Hubbell, Miss Mary Esther Huger, 
3d, Mrs. Edward V. Huntington, Miss Mabel 
L. Hyde, A. D. Irwin, Jr., Miss Catherine 
Jansen, Mrs. Alfred Jaretski, Mrs. A. C. 


-Jenkins, A. W. Jenkins, Stephen E. Jennings, 


David Starr Jordan, Mrs. M. W. Keck, Mrs. 
Samuel R. Kelly, Emil A. C. Keppler, Mrs. 
T. B. Kerr, Miss Isabella C. King, Dr. 
Bernard Kohn, Irwin M. Krohn, Charles H. 
Larkin, Mrs. Walter B. Lashar, Mrs. 
Alexander Laughlin, Townsend Lawrence, 
Frank A. Leach, Rufus E. Lee, Ephraim B. 
Levy, L. A. Lewis, M. H. Lewis, O. Linde- 
mann & Co., Guy Loomis, George deForest 
Lord, Charles H. Lounsbury, Mrs. Frank E. 
Lowe, John C. Lowry, Miss Dorothy Clinton 
Lyon, George C. McKay, Miss Kate A. 
McKee, George McLean, Miss Janet Mabon, 
Mrs. Ellen N. Maitland, Miss Dagmar Malm, 
Mrs. Cora Bowler Malone, Manitowoc 
County Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation (Wis.), Eugene H. Mather, Carl 
A. Mead, F. L. Merriam, Miss Isabel S. 


_ Middleton, Mrs. Devereux Milburn, Mrs. 


George Miller, Dr. Adelaide Mills, H. B. W. 
Mitchell, Edwin H. Mulford, Mrs. V. S. 
Mulford, Nature Study Club (Texas), Mrs. 
E. T. Newell, Edward A. Northey, R. C. 
Norton, William C. O’Neill, Mrs. Louis A. 
Osborn, Mrs. H. W. Page, Mrs. F. W. Paine, 
Mrs. Robert Parker, Miss Edith M. Patch, 
John S. Patterson, Prof. H. M. Paul, Wiliam 
W. Peabody, Sifford Pearre, Dr. Elizabeth 
L. Peck, Mrs. Anna M. Peckham, Mrs. 
George W. Perkins, Miss Margaret Perry, 
Dryden W. Phelps, Robert H. S. Phillips, 
Miss Ada L. Platt, Daniel E. Pomeroy, 
Walter S. Pope, Mrs. Walter S. Pope, Mrs. 
James H. Post, Mrs. W. B. Potts, J. Eris 
Powell, Charles Power, Mrs. Charles Power, 
Mrs. Charles E. Proctor, F. A. Purdy, Mrs. 
Howard Pusey, Mrs. J. F. Pynchon, Miss 
Mary D. Rains, Mrs. Charles H. Randle, 
Mrs. Henry W. Redfield, Miss Eva L. 
Reefy, Mrs. Peter Reiss, Col, -Dorrance 
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Reynolds, Miss Lydia W. Rhoads, Miss 
Susan L. Richardson. Miss Lana M. Rieh, 
Mrs. James Wilson Riley, Miss Emily N. 
Rochester, Mrs. Francis Rogers, Mrs. 
James~Gamble Rogers, Morrison Rogers, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Rogers, Mrs. Charles A. 
Rossier, Thomas Rowland, Miss Alice L. 
Sand, Mrs. Charles A. Sawin, Charles W. 
Schuler, Mrs. H. M. Schweppe, Mrs. Frank 
Hall Scott, Mrs. Arthur H. Scribner, Mrs. 
Henry A. Seinsheimer, Mrs. W. H. Shearer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Sheldon, Mrs. S. L. 
Shober, Mrs. Frederic Shonnard, Mrs. Henry 
Slack, Mrs. Louise M. Smith, Mrs. S. Lewis 
Smith, Mrs. Wikoff Smith, Miss M. Louise 
Stebbins, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Mrs. 
Nassau S. Stephens, Mrs. J. W. Stevens, 
Dr. John W. Stokes, Mrs. Henry Farnum 
Stoll, A. W. Stommel, Martin Strauss, Mrs. 
Edward A. Strong, Wait Talcott, Miss 
Katherine F. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Teagle, Brady S. Thompson, Miss Charity 
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M. Tinker, J. Kennedy Tod, Alfred J. 


Tormey, J. Henry Townsend, Mrs. E. 
Kellogg Trowbridge, Carlisle B. Tuttle, 
Nels A. Tuveson, Jacob A. Ulman, William 
H. Upmeyer, A. C. Veatch, C. W. Vibert, 
Vigo County Bird Club (Ind.), Mrs. F. C. 
Walcott, Miss Mary A. Walker, Mrs. 
Thaddeus Walker, Mrs. Mary Lord Wanzer, 
W. N. Ward, Watertown Bird Club (N. Y.), 
L. F. Webster, Leslie Weil, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. G. Wesson, West Chester Bird Club (Pa.), 
Misses Wheeler, White Memorial Founda- 
tion (Conn.), Alfred Rutgers Whitney, Miss 
Sarah Wierman, Mrs. Frank L. Wilcox, 
Mrs. Henry L. Wilkinson, Mrs. Alfred S. 
Williams, Miss Elizabeth Hawkins Williams, 
Miss Lucy B. Willson, Wilton Bird Club 
(Maine), M. Winburn, Mrs. Louis J. Wiss, 
Woman’s Club (Conn.), Mrs. Nellie K. 
Worcester, Mrs. W. T. Yale, Mrs. Thomas 
R. Young, Henry Zollinger. 


WATER-TURKEY 


Order—STEGANOPODES Family—ANHINGIDE 


Genus—ANHINGA Species—ANHINGA 
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